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LATE  JOBEIGH  HSVELOPMBHTS 


CAiTADA:    Although  most  critical  period  ahead,  general  prospects 
are  for  bumper  crops  in  western  Canada.    Warmer  weather  in  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  during  the  week  ended  July  7  overcame  some  lateness  of  crop 
development.    In  Manitoba  there  were  showers  and  cool  days,  and  crop  de- 
velopment appears  6  to  10  days  later  than  usual.    Moisture  is  sufficient 
except  in  weet-central  Saskatchewan  where  more  rain  is  needed  soon. 
About  75  percent  of  the  wheat  is  in  .  shot blade  stage  in  Saskatchewan 
while  in  Alberta  and  Manitoba  the  growth  is  more  variable.     Course  grains 
are  progressing  favorably  except  where  damaged  earlier  by  frost.  Grass- 
hoppers are  not  yet  serious,  but  the  sawfly  infestation  in  Alberta  is 
seve re. 


CANADA:  Crop  condition  at  end  of  June  v/as  reported  as  follows 
with  19^1  condition  on  same  date  given  in  parentheses:  All  wheat  135 
(SO);  oats  100  (87);  barley  100  (89);  all  rye  95  (Sk) ;  flaxseed  9U  (87). 


SPAIIT:    May  declared  exports  of  pickled  olives  in  the  Seville 
Consular  District  for  shipment  to  the  United  States,  with  19U1  data  in 
parentheses,  were  2^3,768  gallons  of  olives  in  brine  (312,520)  and 
203, kSO  gallons  stuffed  (8^4,332).    These  were  made  up  of  326,076  gallons 
of  Queens  (5111,1156)  and  121,152  gallons  of  Manzanillas  (329,876).  (See 
page  Sk.) 


ST.IDEH:    By  exchange  notes,  Sweden  will  finance  shipments  of 
U,  1-100,000  pounds  of  butter  and  U,000  head  of  live  cattle  from  Denmark  to 
Finland  during  the  months  July  to  September.    This  represents  the  remain- 
der of  credit  extended  to  Finland  by  Sweden  2  months  ago.  negotiations 
for  further  Danish  deliveries  will  be  resumed  next  October. 
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&EA  I  IS 

MOROCCAN  GRAIN  CROP 
PROSPECTS  AVERAGE  .  .  . 

Grain  crop  prospects,  notably  wheat  and  "barley,  were  generally  :f  air 
to  good  at  harvest  time  in  French  Morocco,  according  to  information  re- 
ceived in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.     The  situation 
varied  considerably  in  different  districts  of  the  country.     In  the  north- 
ern regions,  that  is,  the  districts  north  of  Casablanca,  prospects  for 
hard  (durum)  wheat  were  reported  good,  soft  ("bread)  wheat  fair,  and  spring 
"barley  also  fair.     In  this  region  considerable  rainfall  and  heavy  storms 
resulting  in  floods  and  severe  damage  in  some  districts,  especially  around 
Fez-Meknes,  were  reported.     In  the  middle  regions,  however,  that  is,  south 
of  Casablanca,  crop  prospects  were  generally  reported  excellent  for  both 
wheat  and  barley..    Rainfall  appears  to  have  been  ample  but  not  excessive 
as  in  the  northern  districts.    On  the  other  hand,  some  concern  was  re- 
ported about  the  heavy  locust  infestation,  which  was  said  to  be  the  most 
severe  since  1930.     Some  fields  were  reported  cut  green  for  use  as  fodder 
in  order  to  prevent  loss.    Locust  damage  was  reported  particularly  severe 
in  the  more  southern  districts  of  the  country  where  barley  is  the  principal 
crop.     Many  fields  in  this  area  were  cut  before  harvesttime. 

Efo  official  estimates  of  acreage  or  production  have  been  reported. 
Reduced  acreages  of  both  wheat  and  barley  appear  to  have  .been  harvested 
this  year.    Present  information  would  seem  to  indicate  some  reduction 
from  last  year's  big  wheat  crop,  which  was  said  to  be  of  record  or  near- 
record  proportions.    An  average  wheat  harvest  in  French  Morocco  is  aroiind 
23,000,000  bushels  and  barley  53,000,000  bushels. 


PERU  PLACES  RICE  DISTRIBUTION 
UNDER  GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  .  .  . 

As  a  measure  to  avoid  hoarding  and  undue  price  increases,  the 
Government  'assumed  control  of  the  Peruvian  distribution  of  rice  by  a 
decree  dated  June  6,  1942.     This  measure  was  enacted  as  a  result  of-  a 
pronounced  'shortage  'in  the  domestic  rice  supply  anticpated  for  1942. 
Pro  duct  ion  this'  year  is  reported  to  be  about  4,500,000  bushels  as  com- 
pared with  the  1941  crop  of  approximately  7,900,000  bushels,  recently 
revised  upward,  and  the  largest  on  record.     The  poor  harvest  this  year 
is  due  to  the  shortage  of  water  cotipled  with  insect  pests  in  the  leading 
producing  valleys.     Rice  imports  into  Peru,  during  1941  amounted  to  only 
7,791,000  pounds,  the  lowest  in  several  years.     No  official  estimate  has 
been  made  of  the  1942  import  requirements.     It  was  estimated  on  January  1 
that  there 'was  a  carry-over  of  approximately  22  million  pounds  from  last 
year,  and  normal ' annual  requirements  are  placed. at  approximately  185 
million  pounds;  "  '  * ' 
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PERU:     Rice  acreage,  production,  imports,  and  apparent  domestic 
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Compiled  from  official  sources,  a/  Less  than  500,000  pounds 
cj  Carry-over  estimated  at  22  million  pounds. 


b/  Estimate. 


The  main  provisions  of  the  decree  of  June  6  are  summarized  as 
follows:  The  sale  to  the  Government  of  any  available  rice  stocks  is  made 
compulsory,  empowering  the  Peruvian  Agricultural  3ank  to  effect  such  pur- 
chases. The  3ank  must  sell  the  rice  so  acquired  to  local  dealers  at  cost 
price  plus  transportation  and  hauling  charges.  Authorization  is  also 
vested  in  the  Agricultural  Bank  to  effect  rice  imports  whenever  necessary 
to  cover  any  deficiency  in  the  domestic  supply. 

Another  resolution  of  June  8,  1942,  contained  general  provisions 
regulating  rice  prices  to  be  established  immediately.     In  purchasing  avail- 
able rice  stocks  for  account  of  the  Government,  the  Agricultural  Bank  was 
authorized  to  pay  the  following  prices  per  bag  of  100  kilograms  (220.4 
pounds)  at  the  mills,  these  prices  to  prevail  when  transportation  charges 
from  the  mill  to  the  point  of  shipment  do  not  exceed  9  cents  per  bag. 
Any  excess  over  this  sum  is  for  the  seller's  account. 

Rice  with  a  maximum  of  7  percent  broken   $8.15 

White  rice,  first  class,  with  maximum  of.  25  percent  broken  6.31 

Pink  rice,  with  maximum  of  25  percent  broken   4.92 

Broken  rice    3.85 

The  Agricultural  Bank  will  sell  the  rice  in  all  the  principal 
cities  from  the  Bank's  warehouses  of  each  city  at  the  following  prices  per 
bag  of  100  kilograms: 


White  rice,  extra  quality   $8.85 

White  rice,  first  quality    6.69 

Pink  rice    5,15 

Broken  rice    4.54 
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Retail  prices  to  the  public  were  established  per  kilogram  (2.2 
pounds)  as  follows: 

White  rice,  extra  quality    9  cents 

White  rice,  first  quality    7  cents  . 

Pink  rice   6  .  cents 

Broken  rice   5  cents 


CUBAN  PICS  IMPORTS  AT  HIGH  LEVEL  .   .  . 

Rice  imports  into  Cuba  for  the  first  4  months  of  1942  amounted  to 
almost  223  million  pounds  as  compared  with  about  154  million  for  the  same 
months  last  year.    April  imports  equaled  64  million  pounds  compared  with 
49  million  for  the  same  month  a  year  ago.     The  large  imports  early  this 
year  were  due  mainly  to  delayed  purchases  since  Cuban  imports  for  1941 
were  at  a  low  level  and  there  was  an  indication  that  stocks  in  Cuba 
during  the  spring  months  were  increasing. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  United  States  rice  has  been  meeting 
increased  competition  from  Latin  American  countries  in. the  Cuban  market 
this  year.     Cuban  imports  from  Latin  American  countries  during  the  4 
months,  January-April,  amounted  to  approximately  16.7  percent  of  the 
total  as  compared  with  less  than  1  percent  during  the  same  months  last 
year.     Cuban  purchases  of  United  States  rice  during  the  past  month  have 
been  insignificant.     It  is  understood  that  stocks  in  Cuba,  plus  purchases 
already  made,  are  expected  to  be  sufficient  until  the  new  crop  of  United 
States  rice  is  available. 


CUBA:     Imports  of  rice,  April  and  January-April , 
1941  and  1942 


•  April 

January-Apr  i 1 

Country 

1942 

;  1941 

1942 

1941 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,608 

4,924 

497 

Dominican  Republic. 

200 

3,430 

240 

8,204 

1,000 

i  1,000 

12,070 

660 

13,199 

660 

3,881 

United  States   

46,685 

60,087 

147 , 620  - 

185,056 

Total   

49,493 

64,837 

153,784 

222,907 

American  consulate,  Cuba;  unofficial  estimates 
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V  3  G  E  T  A  B  L  E    OILS    A'f  |    0  I  L  S  E  E  D  S 

ARGENTINE  FLAXSEED  STOCKS 
UNUSUALLY  LARGE  .   .  . 


At  the  "beginning- of •  the  1941-1942  marketing  season,  December  1, 

1941,  the  exportable  surplus  of  flaxseed  in  Argentina. was  placed  at  9S 
million  bushels; :  :  This • figure  was ■  based-  on  the .prospects  of  a  larger 
crop  than  has  materialized.    Recent  reports  estimate  the  crop  at  63  mil- 
lion bushels,  a  reduction  of  3  million  bushels.     The  surplus  on  June  1, 

1942,  was  considerably  larger  than  the  Government  had  anticipated,  as  a 
shortage  of  shipping  space  had  limited  exports,  particularly  to  the 
United  States. 


ARGENTINA:     Position  of  flaxseed  stocks,  June  1,  1941  and  1942 


I  tem  | 

1940-41  : 

1941-42 

Estimated  exportable  surplus  December  1  ... 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

7,480 
a/  .59,839 
67,319 
6,690 

;  1,180 

■      '  59,449 
!          8.,  723 
i.  50,726 

33,266 
b/  62,989 
'  96,255 
6,590 
1,180 
;  88,385 
:.  10,149 
:  78,236 

Compiled  from  official  sources  and  reports  from  the  American  Embassy. 
Buenos  Aires. 

a/  Estimate  revised  January  21,  1942. 
b/  Estimate  released  May L' 22,  1942. 


Some  months  ago  the  Government  announced  its  intention  of  making 
available  to  Argentine  oil  mills  several  million  bushels  of  flaxseed 
for  crushing,  with  a  view  to  exporting  linseed  oil.    Apparently  the 
price  asked  by  the  Grain  Board  was  too  high  to  interest  the  larger 
crushers  as  it  is  reported  that  most  of  the  crushing  has  been  done  by 
small  mills  in  the  Chaco  that  were  built  primarily  to  crush ' cottonseed. 
The  cil  is  then, shipped  to  Buenos  Aires  for  storage  in  tanks.  Judging 
from  sales  made  by  the  Grain  Board,  production  of  oil "has  not  exceeded 
12,000  short  tons. 


The  Grain  Board  has  changed  the  price  of  flaxseed  a  number  of 
times  during  the  past  6  months.     The  most  recent  change " occur ed  late  in 
June,  when  the  price  to  exporters  was  established  at  $1.38-l/8  per  bushel. 


*  *  *  *  *  $  * 
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COTTON  -   ££51.1  I'ilSlI 
COTTON  EXPORTS  FROM  PERU  REMAIN  LOW  .  .  . 

Exports  of  cotton  from  Peru  during  the  first  6  months  of  1942 
amounted  to  only  63,000  Dales  of  (478  pounds)  compared  with  179,000  for 
a  similar  period  in  1941.     Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Chile  in- 
creased from  11,000  and  8,000  "bales,  respectively,   in  the  first  half  of 

1941  to  20,000  and  16,000  in  1942.     Japan  and  China  accounted  for  120,000 
and  8,000  "bales,  respectively,  of  the  6-month  total  for  1941.    The  1942 
crop  (picked  mostly  during  May  to  September)  is  estimated  at  318,000 
"bales  against  329,000  for  1941.     Sales  up  to  June  4,   of  cotton  from  the 

1942  crop  amounted  to  98,000  hales,  representing  ahout  31  percent  of  the 
estimated  crop.     Stocks  of  1941  cotton  on  June  4  were  placed  at  only 
9,500  "bales  as  compared  with  101,000  hales  at  the  end  of  December  1941. 

Under  the  terms  of  an  arrangement  concluded  by  American  and 
Peruvian  officials  on  April  24,  1942,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
agreed  to  purchase  (at  a  base  price  equivalent  to  10.69  cents  per-  pound 
for  Good  Middling  1-3/ 16  inches)  up  to  200,000  bales  of  1942  Peruvian 
cotton  and  the  surplus  for  the  remaining  war  years,  with  certain  quali- 
fied limitations  to  discourage  increased  production.     This  arrangement 
was  designed  in  part  to  prevent  the  disastrous  effect  that  loss  of  cotton 
export  markets  in  the  Orient  would  have  had  on  Peruvian  cotton  growers 
and  the  national  economy.     It  is  generally  regarded  in  Peru  .as  .a  highly 
beneficial  development,  although  no  cotton  1ms  yet  been  bought..  .  .  . 

Prices  of  Tanguis  basis  grade  averaged  66.80  soles  per  quintal  of 
46  kilograms  (10.13  cents  per  pound)  in  March  1942  compared  with  65.97 
soles  (10.01  cents)  in  February  and  54.69  soles  (8.30  cents),  .in  March  1941. 
Prices  of  Pima  during  these  months  averaged  101.28  soles  (15.36  .cents), 
96.72  soles  (14.67  cents),  and  75.00  soles  (11.38  cents),,  respectively. 


COTTON  CROP  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 
SLIGHTLY  LOWER  .  .  . 

The  1941-42  cotton  crop  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  picked  during 
May-July,  is  not  expected  to  exceed  1,250  bales  (of  478  pounds)  compared 
with  1,554  in  1940-41  and  1,725  in  1939-40.     Severe  drought  at  planting 
time  (November-January)  is  reported  to  have  caused  a  sharp  reduction,  both 
in  the  acreage  planted  and  the  yield.     Greater  cultivation  of  food  crops 
is  partly  responsible  for  the  reduction  in  cotton  acreage.    All  cotton 
produced  in  the  Union  in  1941  was  consumed  by  the  local  munitions  and  tex- 
tile industries.    About  3,000  of  the  3,900  bales  imported  in  1941  were 
obtained  from  the  Belgian  Congo. 


>t<      >^      i;.      if.      if.      if.  if 
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TOBACCO 


STEADINESS  CHARACTERIZES  BRAZILIAN 
TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  .   .  . 


Tobacco  production  in  Brazil  is  rather  stable,  having  ranged  around 
200  million  pounds  or  over  for  the  past  decade.   .It  is  estimated  that  the 
1940  crop  (last  year  for  which  data  are  available)  amounted  to  approxi-  ■ 
mately  210.6  million  pounds,  as  compared  with  an  average  production  of 
206.4  million  pounds  during  the  period  1933-1937.    A  slight  reduction  in 
the  area  planted  in  recent  years  was  offset  somewhat  "by  an  increase  in 
the  yield  per  unit.    Ahout  228,000  acres  were  harvested  in  1939,  compared 
with  an  average  of  257,000  in  19  33-1937. 


BRAZIL:  Area,  production,  and  yield  of  tohacco 
  .  hy  States,  19  53-1940  
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Servico  de  Estatistica  da  Producao,  Mi 


nistry  of  Agriculture,    a/  Estimates. 


Tohacco  is  grown  in  all'  the  States  of  Braail,  "but  Bahia,  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  Minas  Geraes,  and  Santa  Catharina  produce  85  percent  of 
the  total  crop,    3roadly  speaking,  the  types  grown  in  Brazil  spring  from 
two  main  sources.     They  are  either  descendents  from  imported  varieties 
that  have  degenerated  through  cross-pollination,  or  from  3razil-Bahia, 
the  dominant  domestic  type. 

Tohacco  grown  in  Bahia  consists  of  dark  air-cured  types  used'  in 
the  local  cigar  industry,  and  formerly  exported  to  Europe  on  a  large 
scale,  principally  for  fillers  in  medium-priced  and  cheap  cigars. 
Smaller  quantities  are  exported  to  Argentina  for  use  in  dark-colored 
cigarettes.    Rio  Grande  do  Sul  tohacco  is  made  up  principally  of  native 
types  descended  from  seed  imported  from  the  United  States.    When  air- 
cured,  they  produce  tohacco  similar  to  hurley,  hut  during  the  past  20 
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years  the  introduction  of  flue-curing,  together  with  new  methods  of 
planting  and  fertilizing,  has  created  a  product  similar  in  appearance  to 
American  flue-cured.     It  is  estimated  that  approximately  40  percent  of 
the  total  crop  in  Rio  G-rande  do  Sul  is  flue-cured,  which  is  "blended  with 
other  domestic  types  in  the  manufacture  of  cheaper  "brands  of  Brazilian 
cigarettes;  and  with  imported  Turkish  tobacco,  in  the  output  of  superior 
brands.     Minas  Geraes  produces  dark  air-cured  types,  used' largely  in  the 
manufacture  of  twist  tobacco.     In  fact,  most  all  the  Brazilian  crop  out- 
side the  States  of  Bahia,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  Santa  Catharina  is 
destined  for  domestic  consumption  in  that  form. 

The  State  Governments  of  Minas  Geraes,  Bahia,  Parahyba,  and  Para' 
are  fostering  a  movement  to  increase  the  production  of  types  suitable 
for  the  cigarette  industry  and  for  export.     Various  oriental  types  and 
several  American  types  are  under  experimentation  for  cigarettes,  while 
Havana,  Sumatra,  and  Pennsylvania  Seedleaf  are  "being  tried  out  for  the 
cigar  industry. 


CANADIAN  TOBACCO  AREA  INCREASES 

BUT  FLUE -CURED  BELOW  ALLOTMENT  .   .  . 

Preliminary  estimates  of  the  1942  tobacco  acreage  in  Canada 
indicate  an  increase  of  approximately  6  percent  over  the  70,560  acres 
set  out  in  1941,  according  to  information  released  by  the  Tobacco  Service 
of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture.     The  increase  is  practically 
all  in  the  flue-cured  area  in  Ontario,  which  is  estimated  to  be  about 
55,000  acres,  a  12-percent  increase  over  last  year's  area  but  at  least 
11  percent  below  the  allotment  for  1942.    With  allotments  to  members  of 
the  Flue-cured  Marketing  Association  increased  to  61,000  acres  this  year, 
and  an  additional  6,000  acres  being  grown  outside  the  Association,  there 
wees  the  possibility  of  a  68,000-acre  crop  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in 
Ontario.     The  burley  area  is  not  expected  to  exceed  8,000  acres,  or  about 
the  same  as  in  1941.     The  acreage  of  all  other  types  has  been  reduced. 
Declines  ranging  up  to  50  percent  are  reported  in  areas  producing  large 
and  medium  pipe  tobaccos,  where  plantings  show  a  shift  to  cigar  leaf 
types. 

Weather  conditions  were  generally  favorable  for  transplanting  in 
Quebec,  and  in  the  Norfolk  District  of  Ontario,  but  excessive  rainfall 
in  Essex  and  Kent  Counties  interfered  with  the  output  of  both  burley  and 
flue-cured  in  the  Old  Belt.    Development  of  the'  British  Columbia  crop  is 
at  least  2  weeks  behind  owing  to  unsettled  weather  that  retarded  trans- 
planting.    Damage  from  insect  pests  and  disease  is  generally  not  serious, 
although  there  was  a  severe  infestation  of  cut-worms,  particularly  in 
Quebec,  and  in  the  Norfolk  District  of  Ontario. 
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FRUITS,    V  E  ff  I  T  A  B  |_  B S,    AID    N  U  £  i 

CAIIALLUT  APPLE  MaRKETI1tG 
AGKZiMLTTS  POP  19U2  .  .  . 

The  Canadian  Agricultural  Supplies  Board  in  its  report  of  June  16, 
announces  that  agreements  with  respect  to  the  marketing  of  the  19*42  apple 
crop  have  "been  negotiated  with  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia.  Ho 
agreement  has  as  yet  "been  reached  with  Ontario. 

The  I9U2  Apple  Marketing  Agreement  for  Nova  Scotia  leaves  the 
marketing  of  their  apples  for  fresh  consumption  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  industry,  as  represented  by  the  Apple  Marketing  Board,  but  provides 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  industry  through  the  purchase  of  their 
surplus  as  evaporated  apples  at  a  price  fairly  proportioned  on  what  the 
apples  might  return  as  fresh  fruit  if  the  markets  had  capacity  for  the 
entire  crop. 

The  Government  will  purchase  Nova  Scotian  dried  apples  in  the 
following  amounts:     13,700,000  pounds  of  choice  quality  at  25  cents  per 
pound;  1,370*000  pounds  at  22.5  cents  per  pound,  which  may  include  up  to 
10  percent  of  standard-quality  fruit;  and  1,370,000  pounds  at  20  cents 
per  pound,  which  may  include  up  to  20  percent  standard- quality  fruit. 
These  -orices  are  for  stock  of  22-percent  moisture,  re  sulphured,  packed 
for  export,  f.0.0.  shipping  point,  prescribed  storage  charges  to  he  paid 
by  the  purchaser.     This  schedule  of  prices  is  expected  to  net  the  grower 
about  $2.^+6  per  barrel  and  establishes  a  minimum  price  above  which  the 
Board  may  be  expected  to  sell  its  fresh  apples. 

The  evaporated  apple  will  be  invoiced  to  the  United  Kingdom 
Ministry  of  Pood  at  what  the  Ministry  is  prepared  to  pay,  the  balance 
of  the  purchase  price  specified  in  the  agreement  being  considered  in- 
dustry assistance  to  cost  the  Dominion  something  in  the  vicinity  of 
$2,000,000. 

The  new  agreement  also  continues  last  year's  crop  insurance 
feature,  which  gives  protection  against  the  crop  falling  short.  Under 
this  provision  the  Government  agrees  to  pay  the  Board  $1.30  per  barrel 
for  the  quantity  by  which  sales  by  the  Board,  in  whatever  form,  fall 
below  1,250,000  barrels.     The  insurance  provision  also  includes  compen- 
sation for  the  removal  of  old,  unprofitable,  and  undesirable  varieties 
of  bearing  trees,  payment  to  be  made  up  to  $200,000  at  the  rate  of  $2.00 
per  tree,  8  inches  or  larger  in  diameter.     This  applies  to  trees  in 
commercial  orchards. 

The  19^2  Apple  Marketing  Agreement  for  British  Columbia  takes 
a  somewhat  different  form.  Under  the  I9U1  agreement  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  was  authorized  to  extend  financial  assistance  to  the  3ritish 
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Columbia  Fruit  Board  in  the  marketing  of  a  maximum  nuantity  of  4,600,000 
boxes  of  apples  consisting  of  12  designated  varieties,  less  any  quantity 
sold  by  the  Board  outside  of  Canada.     The  19U1  plans  were  upset  as  a 
result  of  the  short  crop  and  the  unanticipated  ourchase  of  fresh  apples 
by  the  United  Kingdom  Ministry  of  Food.     The  19*4-2  agreement  is  designed 
to  assist  in  the  sale  of  approximately  SO  percent  of  the  crop  by  what- 
ever f.o.b.  price  assistance  may  prove  necessary  to  increase  home 
consumption,  particularly  in  Western  Canada. 

In  addition  to  the  SO  percent  of  the  crop  to  be  packed  for  sale 
through  fresh  fruit  cha.nnels,  the  Agreement  r>rovides  for  the  purchase  of 
fruit  up  to  500,000  boxes  for  processing  in  the  form  of  evaporated  apples. 
This  is,  by  way  of  compensation,  to  offset  the  loss  of  oversea  or  export 
outlets.     The  Agreement  is  confined  to  the  guaranteed  f.o.b.  return  on 
packed  apples  sold  in  Canada. 

The  industry  assistance  contained  in  the  ITova  Scotia  and  British 
Columbia  agreements  is  also  intended  to  give  indirect  assistance  to 
apple  growers  in  the  Central  Provinces,  Ontario  and  Quebec.    A  surolus 
of  ao-oles  converging  upon  the  Central  Provinces  from  the  seaboard  areas 
would  create  a  difficult  marketing  problem  for  these  growers* 

Ontario  apple  growers  have  requested  a  conference  to  deal  with 
their  problems.     It  is  ~iossible  that  such  a  discussion  may  result  in  the 
adoption  of  some  form  of  an  agreement  in  order  to  give  them  a  measure 
of  security  and  protection  against  market  uncertainties. 

The  season  is  not  far  enough  advanced  to  give  any  accurate 
forecast  of  the  probable  19^-2  harvest.    Preliminary  estimates,  however, 
indicate  a  crop  considerably  in  excess  of  that  produced  last  jeo.v, 
British  Columbia,  for  example,  which  -oroduced  about  4, 250,000  boxes  last 
year,  is  anticipating  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  6,000,000  boxes, 
while  I'ova  Scotia  expects  a  crop  approximating  2,000,000  barrels,  or 
more  than  twice  last  year's  short  crop.    Ontario,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
expecting  a  lighter  crop  than  that  harvested  last  year. 


CATABri:    Apple  production,  1937-19^1 


Province 

j      1937      !      19  33 

1939 

\   '  19*40 

!  19^1 

Uova  Scotia  .... 
ITew  Brunswick  . . 

Ontario   

British  Columbia 

!    Bushel's.  :    Bushels  * 
6,U57,S00r  6,572,100 
lU8,300::     1^5,  SOO 
:      531,O00::  36^,500 
.  2,235,900::  2,536,200* 
5,793, 4Q0r  6,oUs,6oo 

Bushels 
6,900,000 
225,0001 
1,011,000 

3,031,500 

6,203,200 

Bushels 

,  3,^53,000 
r  160,800 
970,500 
2,3^9,600: 
5,9^3,000 

:  Bushels 

.  3,Wr,000 

:  201,000 
766,800 
1,8UU,700 
K 2^5,300 

:15, 171, 900:15, 667, 200 

• 

1  • 

17,375,700 

12,876,900 

10 , 501 , 800 

American  Legation,  Ottawa.    1  barrel  =  3  bushels. 
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Incomplete  reports  on  the  quantity  of    apples  sold  to  processors 
during  1941-42  indicate  that  the  total  was  about  3  million  "bushels,  as 
compared  with  3.8  million  a  year  ago,  and  5*6  million  two  years  ago. 
The  necessity  for  processing  the  19U1  harvest  was  reduced  "by  the  small 
size  of  the  crop  and  by  the  fact  that  exports,  except  to  the  United 
States,  were  larger  than  1940-4l. 


CANADA}    Apple  sales  to  processors  from  1937-19^1  crops 


Province 

Percentage  of  -oroduction 

:  1937 

1938 

-  1939 

:  19*40 

1941 

British  Columbia  .... 

:  Percent 

27.2  i 
!  18.9 

7.1  : 

:  Percent 
11.2  1 
18. 5 
4-3 

Percent 
61.8  : 

29.9 
7.6 

:  Percent 

75.7 
i  29.9 
:  9.0 

Percent 
a/  57 
r~  44.7 
:a/  7 

17.1  ' 

9.3 

32.5 

:  29.9 

.a/  29 

American  Legation,  Ottawa,    a/  Incomplete  reports. 


Nova  Scotia,  with  a  crop  of         million  bushels,  exported  0.3 
million  bushels  and  processed  about  2  million  bushels,  thus  indicating 
1.1  million  bushels  sold  for  fresh  consumption.    Ontario,  with  1.8  mil- 
lion- bushels,  exported  very  little,  but  processed  0.8  million  bushels 
and  sold  about  1.0  million  bushels  for  fresh  consumption.    Quebec  and 
New  Brunswick  also  contributed  about  1.0  million  bushels  to  fresh  apple 
supplies.    British  Columbia,  with  a  crop  of  4.2  million  bushels,  ex- 
ported about  1.5  million  and  processed  about  0.3  million,  indicating  2.4 
million  bushels  as  having  been  distributed  throughout  Canada.  British 
Columbia  had  much  less  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  and  for 
distribution  throughout  Canada  than  in  1940-4l. 


CANADA:    Over-all  disposition  of  apple  crop,  1935~36  to  1941-42 


Season  : 

Commercial  ( 
production 

Fresh  ] 
exoorts  ] 

Processed  : 

Domestic 
fresh 
consumption 

'Per  capita 
, consumption 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

!  Pounds 

1935-36  ...  : 
1336-37  ...  : 

1937-  38  ....  ! 

1938-  39  ...  : 
l939_i40   •  . 

L9'4o-4l  a/. 
19*41-42  a'/. 

13,517-,  700: 

12,062,700' 

15,171,900- 

1 5, 667, 200' 

16,428,900 

12,303,900 

.  10,501,800 

6,703,029: 
4,518,606 

6,723,675: 
8,463,21+6, 

.  4,020,621 
1,056,842: 

:  1,790,245 

1,385,950' 
2,261,820 

2,526,957 
1,463,287 
5,64i,408 

3,848,791 
3,000,000 

5,428,721 
5,282,274 
5,861,268 
:  5,7^,667 
:  6,766,871 
7,398,267 
5,800,000 

24.8 

:  23.9 
:  26.4 
:  25.6 

:  29.9 
:'  '  32.4 
:  '  25.4 

American  Legation,  Ottawa,    a/  Preliminary. 
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IM  19^1  RAISE!  PRODUCTION 
SMALLER  HEall  PREVIOUS  YEAR  ... 

The  Iranian  (Persian)  I9U1  preliminary  estimate  of  raisin 
production  was  22,000  short  tons  as  compared  with  33*000  tdns  estimated 
■to  have  been  produced  in  19^0,  and  38,000  tons  in  1939*    Production  was 
one  of  the  smallest  in  recent  years  and  is  attributed  to  the  political 
situation  prevailing  during  the;  present  season.    It  is  too  early  to 
make  any  reliable  forecast  for  the  19^2  production  at  this  time;  however, 
there  have  "been  some  indications  that  it  may  also  he  smaller  than  normal 
and  for  the  same  reason. 

I  RAH;    Estimated  raisin  -production,  1929-19^1 


Year 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
193^ 
1935 
1936 


Production 


Year 


Short  tons 
28,000 
28,000 
^8,000 
15,000 
20,000 
36,000 

35,000 
Uo,ooo 


1937   

193S   

1939   

i9to   , 

I9kl  a/  ... 
Averages  - 
1936-19^0 

19 31-19 to 


Production 
Short  tons 
32,000 
36,000 
38,000 
38,000 

33,000 

^6,300 
33,S00 


Compiled  from  consular  sources,    a/  Preliminary  estimate. 

'The  disposal  of  the  19  Hi  crop  was  hindered"  "by  the  loss  of  some 
export  markets,  "but,  on  the  other  hand,  domestic  consumption  was  larger 
than  normal.     The  German  market,  normally  an  important  one  for  Iranian 
raisins,  was  entirely  lost,  while  Russia  increased  its  purchases.  The 
United  Kingdom  offered  to  purchase  certain  quantities,  hut  at  prices 
somewhat  lower  than  acceptable  to  sellers.. 

-    As  the  season  apiproaches  its  end,  the  best"  available  estimate  of 
stocks  remaining  in  the  country  indicates  that  some  5,5^0  short  tons  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  producers.     It  is  reported  that  some  of  these  may 
eventually  be  sold  to  distillers  to  prevent  them  from  being  carried  over 
into  the  next  marketing  season  and  perhaps  be  lost  through  spoilage. 
The  demand  from  distillers  is  stronger  than  normal  due  to  the  presence 
of  foreign  troops.  \ 

By  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  dated  April  26, 
19^2,  exporters  of  all  kinds  of  dried  fruits  must  first  import  merchan- 
dise, either  in  their  own  name  or  through  another,  before  they  may  be 
permitted  to  export  their  products.    Raisins  are  not  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  above  decree,  but  it  is  reported  that  they  are  included 
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in  the  phraseology  of  "all  kinds  of  dried  fruits."    On  May  28,  1942, 
the  Iranian  Parliament  passed  an  urgent  bill  abolishing  the  export- 
certificate  system,  which  yielded  10  percent  of  the  face  value  of  their 
merchandise  to  exporters. 


SPANISH  1941-42  PICKLED  OLIVE  SITUATION  .  .  . 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  1941-42  Spanish  pickled  olive 
production  was  64,300  short  tons  of  which  38,400  tons  were  of  Queens  and 
25,900  tons  Manzanillas.    The  preliminary  estimate  indicated  a  produc- 
tion almost  four  times  that  of  the  1940-41  season,  when  production  was 
only  17,100  short  tons  (revised)  consisting  of  5,800  tons  of  Queens  and 
11,300  of  Mi  -nzanillas.    The  estimate  is  considerably  above  the  recent 
5-year  average  (1936-I9I4O)  of  25,200  tons  and  the  10-year  average 
(1931-1940)  of  28,800  tons,  and  is  the  largest  since  the  19 29-30  season 
when  production  was  placed  at  73,700  tons. 


SPAIN:.  .  Estimated  production  of  pickled  olives, 
Seville  District,  1929-1941  '  


Year 

\  Queens 

M;  nzanillas 

■    •  Total 

:    Short  tons 

!     Short  tons 

:     Short  tons 

1929    ' 

49,900 

:  23,800 

:  73,700 

1930   

:  600 

!  4,900 

i  5,500 

24,300 

12,400 

36,700 

1932   

8,800 

21,800 

:       30 , 600 

15,500 

14,600 

:       30:,  100 

1934  

15,200 

!  17,000 

:  32,200 

1935  

13,000 

:  19,000 

:  32,000 

1936   

7,000 

9,500 

16,500  : 

1937    : 

•  31,900 

:  19,300 

;       51 , 200 

193S    ! 

3,000 

4,500 

.  7,500 

1939    : 

19 , 200 

lH,U00 

33,600 

1940  a/   

5,800 

11,300 

17,100 

1941  a/  

32,400  ! 

25,900  ; 

64,300 

Averages  - 

1936-1940     ! 

13,400 

11,800 

!  25,200 

1931-1940   

1^,400 

14,400  ; 

28,800 

Compiled  from  consular  sources.  1  United  States  gallon  =  6  pounds  of 
fruit,    a/  Preliminary  estimate. 


The  1941-42  growing  season  was  exceptionally  favorable  to  the 
production  of  olives  in  Spain,  which  fact  is  also  demonstrated  by  the 
largest  production  of  olive  oil  in  many  year's.    The  1941-42  crop  followed 
a  relatively  light  one  and  a  good  crop  was  to  be  expected.    There  appears 
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to  have  "been  relatively  little  damage  from  olive  fly  compared  with  other 
recent  years,  according-  to  information  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations. 

The  price  of  pickled  olives  in  the  Seville  area  is  somewhat  higher 
than  a  year  ago,  even  though  production  is  considerably  larger,  and  the 
war  is  making  exports  to  the  United  States  more  difficult.    The  explana- 
tion appears  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  wooden  "barrels  (hogsheads)  have 
doubled  in  cost,  and  the  pimento  used  for  stuffing  has  also  "become  more 
expensive.    The  Government  regulations  issued  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
harvest,  restricting  the  variety  and  grade  of  olives  that  may  "be  used  for 
pickling,  also  tended  to  increase  the  cost. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  ohtain  estimates  of  stocks  remaining 
in  Spain;  however,  it  is  thought  that  they  are  rather  large.    The  situa- 
tion a  year  ago  was  that  some  6,700  short  tons  were  on  hand  in  May  19^1. 
when  the  production  was  17,100  tons,  and  the  carry-over  from  the  1939~*+0 
crop  was  estimated  at  2,900  tons.    The  export  market  has  not  improved, 
and  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  assume  that  stocks  are  large. 

The  United  States  has  "been  the  largest  purchaser  of  Spanish 
pickled  olives  for  many  years.    The  imports  into  the  United  States  during 
the  year  194l  showed  s.  decline  over  those  of  the  previous  year,  and 
probably  will  show  further  decline  during  1942. 

UNITED  STATES:     Imports  of  pickled  olives,  1932-19^1 


Year 


1932  a/  . . 

1933   

19  31!-  

1935  

1936  

1937  

193s  

1939  

1940  

19  4l   

Averages  - 

1937-19^1 
19 32-19 ^1 


&oain 


Pitted  or 
stuffed 


Gallons 

1,3^1.55^ 
2,229,029 
2,296,278 
2,856,783 

3,605,888 
2,921,694 

2,896,598 

3,1^,717 
3,693,03!+ 

3,095,180 

3,150,244 
2,808,076 


Unpitted 


Gallons 

1,358,183 
2,390,777 
2,499,021 

3,^93,500 

2,9iM6i 

1.958,819 
2,481,912 

2,530,322 

3,028,390 

2,272,299 

2,454,348 
2,5^-2,808 


Total 


Gallons 
3,199,737 

U,  619,806 

^,795,299 

6,350,283 

6,520,7^9 
4,880,513 

5,378,510 

5,675,039 
6,721,424 

5,367,^79 

5,604,592 
5,350,884 


Greece , 
all 

types 


Gallons 


352,224 
590,418 
521,215 
^83,350 
184,551 
555,023 
637,428 
650,020 
791,^35 
135.363 

553,85^ 
490,103 


Others 


Gallons 


111,53^ 
124,321 

205,733 
144,838 

78,5^3 
172,846 
134,242 
65,009 
97,080 
143,840 

122,603 
127,801 


Total 
Gallons 

3,663,495 

5,33^5^5 
5,522,247 

6,978,471 
6,783,863 
5,608,382 
6,150,180 
6,390,068 

7,609,939 
5,646,682 

6,281,049 
5,968,788 


Compiled  from  consular  sources,    a/  8  months,  May  to  December,  only. 
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LIVESTOCK   AND    A  N  I_  M  A  L  PRODUCTS 

EARLY  PRECAUTIONS  SAVE  UNITED  NATIONS 
WOOL  USERS  FROM  SHORTAGE  l]  .   .  t 

Early  precautions  taken  "by  the  United  States  .and  the  United 
Kingdom  to  insure  sufficient  wool  for  civilian  use,  as  well  as  for  ex- 
panding military  purposes,  has  saved  these  countries  fron  a  drastic  wool 
shortage  at  present.     The  United  Kingdom  normally  imports  SO  percent  of  its 
requirements,  whereas  the  United  States  imports  a  little  over  55  percent. 
Wartime  consumption  in  each  country  has  heon  about.  60  percent  larger 
than  peacetime ,  so.  far. 

The  principal  steps  that  have  "been  taken  to  insure  supplies  are 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  purchasing  of  the  wool  surplus  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  "by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  placing  of 
the  entire  industry  under  Government  control. 

(2)  The. building  up  of  a  strategic  stock  pile  of  Australian  and 
South  African  wool  in  the  United  States  for  emergency  purposes. 

(-3)'  The  almost  pre-emptive  "buying  of  South  American  wool  by  the 
United  States. 

(4)  The  restriction  of  civilian  consumption. 

(5)  The  fixing  of  maximum  prices  for  domestic  and  foreign  wool. 

Although  reliable  estimates  of  1942-43  wool  production  for'  the 
important  wool-producing  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  are  not  as 
yet  available,  it  is  interesting  to  review  latest  developments  during 
the  in-oetween-season  period.     Southern  Hemisphere  wool  follows  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  wool  clip  and  does  not  become  available  on  the  market 
in  large  volume  until  November. 


This  year  it  seems  probable  that  fall  shearing 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  may  have  been  heavier  than 


(April-May  .1942) 
usual  in  anticipa- 


tion of  a  scarcity  of  labor  for  shearing  in  the  spring  (October-Docemher) 
owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  men  being  inducted  into  military 
service,  especially  in  the  British  overseas  Dominions.     -.  : 

There  is  plenty  of  wool  .available,  the  only  problem  is.  getting  it 
transported  from  producers  to  users.     The  carry-over  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  at  the  end  X)f  the  current  season  will  "be  unusually,  large  due 
to  several  factors:      .  ; 

(l)  The  cutting  off  of  Continental  European  markets,  which  took 
from  40  to  60  percent  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  wool  production  in 
normal  times. 

l/  By  Esther  H.  Johnson,  assistant  agricultural  economist. 
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(2)  The  difficult  shipping  situation  involving  the . allotment 
of  shipping  space  to  priority  commodities. 

(3)  The  fact  that  wool  has  come  onto  the  market  faster  than  it  • 
could  he  shipped  out  and  stocks  of  sold  as  well  as  unsold  wool  at  selling 
centers  have  accumulated. 

United  States 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  armed  forces  in  the  United  States  in  1941 
led  to  an  unprecedented  demand  for  wool.    Mill  consumption  of  apparel 
wool  reached  1  billion  pounds,  greasy-shorn  basis,  only  about  half  of 
which  was  home  produced.     Mill  consumption  of  apparel  and  carpet  wool 
combined  in  the  year  1941  reached  1,214  million  pounds,  greasy-shorn 
basis,  compared  with  only  821  million  pounds  in  1940  and  an  average  of 
774  million  pounds  in  the  5-year  period  1935-1939.     Mill  consumption  for 
the  first  5  months  of  1942  was  2  percent  above  the  same  period  of  1941. 

Domestic  production,  practically  all  of  apparel  wool,  supplied 
only  about  37  percent  of  total  requirements  in  1941  compared  with  a 
little  over  53  percent  in  1940  and  an  average  of  55  percent  for  the  5 
years  1935-1939.    An  increase  of  5  percent  in  the  number  of  sheep  shorn 
was  expected  in  1942. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  wool  shorn  in  1941  were  higher 
than  at  any  time  since  1928,     The  average  farm  price  for  the  year  1941 
was  35.5  cents  per  pound,  grease  basis,  against  28.3  cents  in  1940  and 
22.3  cents  in  1939.     The  farm  price  of  wool  as  of  June  15  this  year 
was  39.7  cents  per  pound  compared  with  40.2  in  May,  and  was  143  percent 
of  parity. 

Since  entrance  into  the  war,  the  United  States  has  limited 
consumption  of  wool  for  civilian  purposes  in  order  to  conserve  wool  for 
military  uses.     In  June  the  War  Production  Board  issued  an  amendment  to 
Conservation  Order  No.  73  which  permits  the  increased  use  of  mohair, 
special  fibers,  and  coarse  wools  for  civilian  fabrics.     Maximum  prices 
have  also  been  established  for  domestic  wools.     These  steps  have  been 
taken  in  order  to  provide  wool  for  military  requirements  in  view  of  the 
uncertainty  of  obtaining  regular  shipments  of  wool  from  foreign  countries. 

Canada 

At  a  conference  called  by  the  Agricultural  Supplies  Board  on 
April  15,  plans  were  considered  to  increase  Canadian  sheep  numbers  by 
June  1943  by  1,000,000  head  to  reach  4,500,000.     The  Deputy  Wool  Admin- 
istrator explained  the  desirability  of  considerably  increasing  domestic 
production  of  wool  by  1943  in  view  of  possible  enemy  interference  with 
the  transportation  of  the  large  volume  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
wool  now  coming  to  Canada  for  army  and  civilian  uses. 
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Wool  consumption  in  Canada  rose  to  109  million  pounds,  grease 
"basis,  in  1941  compared  with  only  65  million  in  1939.    Production,  which 
increased  during  this  period  from  17.8  million  pounds  to  19,2  million, 
still  furnished  only  18  percent  of  requirements. 

Specific  assistance  to  wool  growers  provided  "by  the  Agricultural 
Supplies  Board  in  the  effort  to  increase  wool  production  includes: 

(1)  The  sending  out  of  printed  slips  setting  forth  the  need  of 
greater  wool  production  in  Canada  and  urging  that  good  ewes  and  ewe  lambs 
"be  saved  for  breeding  purposes.     These  were  accompanied  "by  price  sched- 
ules setting  forth  the  new  higher  prices  to  "be  paid  for  the  1942  wool 
clip  and  "by  information  concerning  the  method  of  handling  the  wool  "by 
the  newly  created  Canadian  Wool  Board,  Limited. 

(2)  Luring  the  period  August  1,  1942,  to  December  31,  1942,  the 
Dominion  Government  agrees  to  pay  freight  charges  from  the  point  of 
origin  to  the  point  of  distribution,  on  ewes  or  ewe  lambs  purchased  for 
breeding. 

(3)  The  Dominion  will  loan  suitable  rams  for  the  first  two 
seasons  to  any  farmer  establishing  a  new  flock  with  a  minimum  of  15  ewes. 

Prior  to  the  conference,  the  Canadian  Wool  Board,  recently 
established  to  function  under  a  Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board,  was-  given 
exclusive  authority  under  the  Board's  order  Number  117,  dated  March  23 
and  effective  March  25,  1942,  to  market  Canadian  fleece  and  pulled  wool 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  one  clip  thereafter.    Maximum  prices  for 
eastern  and  western  wool  were  established  for  the  1942  wool  clip  at 
prices  a  few  cents  per  pound  higher  than  last  year's  averages,  and  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  raw  wool  for  civilian  needs  were  ordered  "by  the 
Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board  on  April  9,  1942. 

United  Kingdom 

The  United  Kingdom  normally  produces  only  10  percent  of  its  wool 
requirements.     In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  greatly  expanded  armed 
forces  as  well  as  those  of  the  civilian  population,  that  country  put  the 
wool  industry  under  Government  control  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  es- 
tablished the  Wool  Control  under  the  Ministry  of  Supplies.    All  stocks  of 
foreign  and  domestic  wools  were  requisitioned  "by  the  Wool  Control,  and 
maximum  prices  were  established  for  each  grade  and  description. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  exportable  surplus  of 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  wool  was  purchased,  and  later  that  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  one  clip  there- 
after.   Profits  from  sales  to  neutral  countries  were  to  be  shared  equally 
by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  country  in  which  the  wool  was  grown. 
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The  British  wool  clip  was  requisitioned  in  the  spring  of  1941 
and  prices  established  for  the  different  descriptions.     In  the  spring  of 
this  year  the  clip  was  again  requisitioned  "by  the  Control  of  Wool  No.  18 
(Order)  1942,  and  disposal  was  prohibited  except  to  the  Ministry  of 
Supply. 

The  Ministry  of  Supply  issued  a  Schedule  of  Authorized  Prices  for 
the  British  Wool  Clip  No.  18,  1942,  that  the  wool  controller  is  authorized 
to  pay  for  this  year's  British  wool  clip.     The  prices  agreed  upon,  on 
consultation  with  the  Agricultural  Department,  show  an  average  increase 
of  2  pence  (4  cents)  per  pound  for  greasy  wool  for  the  different 
descriptions  above  the  prices  paid  in  1941. 

Higher  prices  are  to  be  paid  by  the  United  Kingdom  for  Australian 
wool  of  the  1942-43  clip.    An  increase  of  15  percent  has  been  granted, 
and  it  is  expected  that  a  corresponding  adjustment  will  be  made  in  the 
prices  paid  for  New  Zealand  and  South  African  wool,  although  details  are 
not  available. 

In  May  the  Wool  Control  announced  that  raw  material  for  home 
civilian  trade  will  continue  to  be  issued  on  the  basis  of  Home  Issue 
Prices  Numbers  13  and  14  until  October  31,  1942.    As  these  prices  first 
became  effective  on  November  1,  1940,  when  the  present  guaranty,  expires 
the  British  Wool  Industry  will  have  had  the  benefit  of  stabilized  prices 
for  a  period  of  2  years.    No  extension  of  the  price  guaranty  was  an- 
nounced for  raw  material  issued  for  production  for  export  beyond  June  30, 
1942. 

The  present  official  plan  for  pirority  in  production  is  as 
follows : 

(1)  Government  contracts. 

(2)  Utility  trade  for  home  market. 

(3)  Export  trade  in  piecegoods* 

(4)  Home  trade  in  nonutility  fabrics. 

Exports  of  cloth  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1942  increased  77  percent  above  the  same  quarter  of  1941  but  was  22  per- 
cent smaller  than  in  the  last  quarter  of  1941.     Cloth  exports  in  1941 
totaled  66  million  square  yards,  against  83  million  in  1940  and  93  mil- 
lion in  1939.    Woolen  cloth  exports  alone  increased  28  percent  over 
those  of  1940.    Exports  of  tops  and  yarns  fell  off  materially  in  1940 
and  1941  compared  with  earlier  years. 

South  American  Stocks  Accumulate 

Port  stocks  of  sold  and  unsold  wool  have  been  accumulating  in 
South  America  since  February.     Several  factors  have  contributed  to  this 
congestion  at  selling  centers,  among  then  (1)  uncertainty  concerning 
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price  controls  in  the  United  States;    (2)  the  difficult  shipping  situation 
of  the  past  winter  and  spring,  which  delayed  shipment  of  wool  already- 
sold  to  the  United  States;   (3)  the  imposition  of  a  surtax  of  35  percent 
on  freight  rates  for  wool  to  the  United  States  effective  March  20,  1942, 
after  the  freight  rates  had  been  reduced  25  percent  at  the  Rio  Confer- 
ence, thus  making  the  rates  higher  than  prior  to  the  conference;   (4)  the 
advent  on  the  market  of  the  new  United  States  wool  clop,  which  caused  a 
falling  off  in  demand  for  South  American  wool;   (5)  lack  of  alternative 
markets;  and  finally,   (6)  uncertainty  concerning  United  States  import 
regulations  after  July  2.    Most  of  the  stocks  consist  of  the  finer  wools, 
which  compete  more  directly  with  the  fine  wool  grown  in  this  country. 
Stocks  of  coarser  wools  are  relatively  small. 

Latest  cabled  advices  indicate  that  there  was  some  alleviation  of 
the  shipping  situation  during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  in  June,  and  a 
portion  of  the  accumulation  of  sold  wool  was  cleared.    Monthly  shipments 
from  Argentina  and  Uruguay  for  8  months  of  the  season  through  May  were 
much  smaller  than  a  year  ago  and  considerably  below  average.  Normally 
57  to  58  percent  of  the  season's  experts  are  shipped  during  the  first  6 
months  of  the  season,  October-March. 

Available  supplies  for  export  for  the  remainder  of  the  season 
(through  September  1942)  are  estimated  to  be  larger  than  last  year 
at  this  time.    Apparent  supplies  remaining  for  export  as  of  June  1 
are  estimated  at  approximately  296  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  21 
percent  above  the  same  date  of  1941  and  66  percent  above  2  years  ago. 
The  larger  supplies  are  entirely  attributable  to  the  decrease  in 
exports,  as  the  available  surplus  for  export  for  the  entire  season  was 
estimated  to  be  25  percent  below  1940-41  owing  to  the  smaller  carry- 
over at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  smaller  production  in  Uruguay,  and 
increased  domestic  consumption. 

Argentina, 

Toward  the  end  of  June,  buyers  for  local  Argentine  mills  were 
especially  inactive  and  export  sales  were  few.    There  have  been  some  new 
sales  of  coarse  wool  to  the  United  States,  but  these  have  been  limited 
by  the  difficulty  of  clearing  stocks  already  sold.     These  stocks  were 
estimated  on  June  15  at  between  6  and  7  million  pounds.     It  was  thought 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  ship  the  sold  stocks  of  coarae  wool  before 
July  2,  when  the  imports  of  strategic  materials  Order  No.  1042  was  to  go 
into  effect,  prohibiting  imports  of  wool  of  44' s  and  coarser. 

Shipments  to  the  United  States  for  the  season  through  May  were  43 
percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  whereas  total  exports  to  all  coun- 
tries were  47  percent  smaller.     Statistics  showing  exports  of  wool  by 
countries  for  the  period  October  1  to  May  31,  show  that  of  the  171  million 
pounds  shipped,  155  million  pounds  or  91  percent  went  to  the  United  States. 
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Last  season  during  the  same  period  only  85  percent  of  the  total  went  to 
the  United  States,  with  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Russia  taking 
most  of  the  remainder.     Normally  only  about  19  percent  of  the  Argentine 
wool  exports  are  marketed  in  the  United  States,  most  of  the  remainder 
going  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  continental  Europe. 


ARGENTINA:     Commercial  wool  stocks  at  beginning  of  each  month, 
October  1938  -  April  1942  a/ 


Beginning 

1941-42 

of  month 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1940-41 

Million  pounds 

Million  pounds 

Million  pounds 

Million  pounds 

October  . . . 

41 

38 

84 

65 

November  . . 

;  54 

41 

81 

84 

December 

80 

81 

120 

118 

January  . . . 

48 

106 

140 

146 

February  . . 

99 

119 

138 

166 

March  ..... 

101 

126 

142 

April  ..... 

129 

144 

195 

May  

:  102 

136 

146 

June  , 

91 

128 

129  ■ 

July  

•  81 

117 

107 

August  .... 

60 

103 

94 

September  , 

51 

94 

77 

Compiled  from  official  sources,  United  States  Embassy,  Buenos  Aires. 
aj  Inclusive  of  relatively  small  quantities  sold  to  European  countries 
before  the  fall  of  France  and  held  and  stored  for  their  account. 


Uruguay 

Complete  quiet  reigned  in  the  Uruguayan  wool  market  toward  the 
end  of  June,  according  to  cabled  reports.    Any  revival  in  trading  depends 
on  renewed  interest  by  United  State's  buyers.     The  quantity  of  wool  avail- 
able for  shipment  to  the  United  States  as  of  June  20  was  stated  to  be 
approximately  26  million  pounds,  95  percent  of  which  was  46' s  or  finer. 

Exports  of  Uruguayan  wool  to  the  United  States  for  the  season 
through  May  (October  1  -  May  31)  amounted  to  only  35  million  pounds,  or 
76  percent  of  total  shipments.     Sweden  took  most  of  the  remainder.  Last 
year  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  same  period  represented  88 
percent  of  total  exports.     Before  the  war  only  13  percent  of  the  Uruguayan 
wool  surplus  exports  were  marketed  in  the  United  States.    Not  all  of  the  . 
decline  in  exports  this  season  is  due  to  the  shipping  and  marketing  sit- 
uation, as  the  exportable  surplus  from  Uruguay  for  the  season  1941-42  is 
estimated  to  be  at  least  18  percent  smaller  than  in  1940-41, 

Stocks  of  unsold  wool  on  April  30  totaled  51  million  pounds, 
compared  with  8  million  in  1941,  47  million  in  1940,  and  a' pre-war 
average  of  22  million  pounds. 
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ARGENTINA ; AND  URUGUAY:    Exports  of  wool, 
October-May,  1940-41  and  1941-42 


Country  of 
destination 

!  October-May 

:            Argentina  i 

:  Uruguay 

:  1940-41 

;    1941-42  : 

1940-Ul  ! 

1941-42 

!  Million 

:  Million 

I  Million 

,  Million 

!  tjounds 

!  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Non-European 

;  155.^ 

104.8 

:  272.5 

35.1 

1.9  : 

7.4  ' 

1.6  : 

1.6 

0.1  : 

! 

! 

- 

24.9 

l.U  : 

6.6  : 

0.1 

0.1-  1 

! 

0.2  : 

0.1 

r  1.3 

:  1.1 

!  0.2 

0.5  i 

-  ! 

301.3 

165.3  ! 

113.*+  ! 

.  36.9 

European 

United  Kingdom   

9.4 

1.0 

3.5  : 

k.k  : 

■  •  9.5 

6.0 

0.2 

1.2 

0.1 

ll  \ 

0.1 

1.0 

0.4  : 

21.2 

5-4 

5.5  : 

9.5 

0.1 

Total  all  countries  ! 

322.5  : 

170. s 

US. 9  : 

46.4 

Compiled  from  official  sources,    aj  Less  than  15,000  rounds. 


ARGUTTIi:A  AND  URUGUAY:     Monthly  wool  shipments,  October-June, 


1938-39 ,  1940-41,  and  1941-42 


Month 

• 
• 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

• 
* 

1938-39 

:  1940-41 

!  1941-42 

-  1932-39 

:  1940-41 

:  1941-42 

• 
• 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

:  Million 

: 

pounds 

■Dounds  • 

pounds 

pounds 

:  tiounds 

:  pounds 

October  ... 

• 
t 

ur 

IS 

9 

9 

9 

:  1 

November  . . 

t 
1 

30 

23 

!  20 

6 

:  7 

!  4 

December  . . 

t 
* 

51  ! 

1         47  ! 

!         2S  ! 

!  16 

26 

7 

January  . . . 

t 
t 

^7  : 

61  ! 

44 

6 

i  20 

:  4 

February  . . 

• 

34 

43     :  Ik 

:  14 

:      19  • 

7 

: 

40 

40  ! 

14  . 

'13     1  11 

6 

• 

34 

41 

18  ! 

9     »      13  1 

3 

t 

30  . 

■  49 

23  ! 

9 

i      13  ' 

:  14 

» 
t 

• 

• 

t 
* 

30  ! 

40  I 

a/    23  ! 

16 

:      12  i 

b/  18 

Information  furnished  by  United  States  Embassy  from  reliable  trade  sources, 
a/  Last  pre-war  year. 

b/  To  United  States  only;  total  exports  through  June  not  yet  available. 
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Chile 

Wool  production  in  Chile  in  the  1941-42  season  was  estimated  at 
36  million  pounds,  which  is  about  1  million  pounds  greater  than  in  1940-41 
It  was  estimated  that  about  76  percent  would  "be  exported  and  24  percent 
used  for  domestic  consumption.    Reliable  estimates  for  1942-43  are  not 
yet  available. 

Approximately  55  percent  of  Chilaan  production  originates  in  the 
extreme  south,  in  Magallanes  territory.    Shearing  in  this  territory 
takes  place  in  January.    Production  in  Magallanes  this  season  totaled 
19,841,000  pounds  and  by  the  middle  of  April  1942  all  but  about  2 
million  pounds  had  been  sold.    It  was  expected  that  90  percent  of  the 
season's  production  in  that  territory  would  be  shipped  to  the  United 
States  and  that  the  balance  would  be  shipped  to  northern  Chile  for 
domestic  use. 

Two  major  problems  are  encountered  in  exporting  wool  from 
Magallanes  to  the  United  States.     The  chief  difficulty  is  in  securing 
freight  from  Valparaiso  to  the  United  States,  which  has  caused  unprece- 
dented delay  in  selling  the  wool  that  ordinarily  is  not  sold  until  con- 
ditions for  shipment  are  assured.    Moreover,  the  ships  taking  wool  to 
Valparaiso  are  too  small  for  the  large  volume  going  to  the  United  States. 
This  problem  could  be  solved  by  chartering  a  vessel  to  transport  wool 
directly  from  Punt a  Arenas  to  the  United  States.     The  other  difficulty 
seriously  affecting  exports  of  wool  to  the  United  States  is  the  lack  of 
American  wool  representatives  stationed  in  the  country.    Unlike  the  large 
woolen  manufacturers  of  Germany,  England,  and  Japan,  who  were!- represented 
by  wool  buyers  in  Chile  before  the  war,  only  a  single  American  firm  was 
represented  this  season.    A  few  German  wool  buyers  were  recently  in  Chile 
studying  the  year's  wool  production  and  ascertaining  what  has  been  done 
by  other  countries.    The  United  States  is  a  new  market  for  Magallanes  wool 

Brazil 

Brazil  produces  about  40  million  pounds  of  wool  annually  and  is 
the  fourth  country  of  importance  as  a  wool  exporter  in  South  America,  but 
exports  are  small  relative  to  those  of  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Chile. 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is  the  principal  sheep-raising  State,  accounting  for 
87  percent  of  the  total  wool  production. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  South  American  countries,  the  United 
States  now  constitutes  the  main  outlet  for  surplus  wool,  as  Germany,  the 
principal  market  in  recent  years,  is  cut  off  from  South  American  wool. 
Exports  to  Germany  fell  from  7,555,000  pounds  in  1939  to  439,000  pounds 
in  1940,  whereas  those  to  the  United  States  increased  from  99,000  pounds 
to  4,356,000  in  the  same  years.     In  1941,  the  United  States  was  an  even 
more  important  buyer  of  Brazilian  wool. 
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Peru 

It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  make  any  forecast  of  wool  production 
for  1942-43,  as  the  clip  is  not  shorn  until  the  last  few  months  of  the 
calendar  year  1942.    Drought  has  reduced  pastures,  however,  and  subse- 
quent mortality  of  sheep  on  the  southern  plateau  may  cause  wool 
production  in  1942-43  to  be  reduced  by  5  to  10  percent. 

Production  in  1941-42  was  originally  estimated  at  about  i4  million 
pounds,  a  reduction  of  15  percent  as  compared  with  the  16  million  pounds 
produced  in  1940-41.    It  now  appears  that  as  a  result  of  general  rains 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  output  was  somewhat  larger  than 
anticipated  and  may  have  reached  16,500,000  pounds.    Peru  is  the  fifth 
most-important  wool-producing  country  in  South  America. 

Peru  is  estimated  to  have  about  12,000,000  sheep,  the  majority  of 
which  are  found  in  southern  Peru  in  the  Provinces  of  Puno,.  Cuzco,  and 
Arequipa.    'The  Department  of  Junin  in  central  Peru  is  also  an  important 
wool-producing  area.    -The  National  Board  of  the  Wool  Industry,  recently 
created,  estimates  that  about  8  million  sheep  are  clipped  annually  and 
that  production  averages  about  2  pounds  per  animal.    Domestic  consumption 
absorbs  about  10  million  pounds  annually,  about  two-thirds  by  domestic 
mills  .and  the  remainder  by  the  Indian  population. 

Exports  of  sheep's  wool  in  the  first  10  months  of  1941  totaled 
6,526,000  pounds.    Although  statistics  by  countries  of  destination  are 
not  available,  it  is  indicated  that  the  larger  share  went  to  the  United 
States.     Before  the  war,  Germany  was  the  most  important  market  for  Peru- 
vian wool.     In  1938,  out  of  a  total  of  5,143,000  pounds  exported, 
3,873,000  pounds  went  to  Germany.-   Exports  to  the  United  States  have  in- 
creased progressively  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.     In  1939,  35  per- 
cent was  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  34  percent  to  Germany;  the 
remainder  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium  (l  percent).     In  1940, 
78  percent  went  to  the  United  States. 

PERU:    Exports  of  sheep's  wool  by  countries,  1938-1941 


Country  of 
destination 

1938  : 

1939 

1940  : 

1941 

United  States   

United  Kingdom 

1 ,000  pounds ' 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

:  560 
:  3,873 
:  672 
:  5,143 

'  .1,876 
•     .  1,609 
1  1,839 
:  29 
:  5,355 

3,876 

:  979 

4,938 

a/ 
a/ 

:  a/ 
b/  7,472 

a/  Not  available  by  countries,    b/  Preliminary. 
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Ecuador 

Although  there  are  no  official  estimates  of  wool  production  for 
Ecuador,   it  is  stated  that  approximately  3,750,000  pounds  are  produced 
annually  from  about  1,500,000  sheep,  according  to  a  recent  report  to  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.     Earlier  estimates  varied  from 
2  to  3  million  pounds.     The  sheep  are  a  deteriorated  type  of  Spanish 
merino  and  yield  only  a  small  quantity  per  head.     Sheep  raising  has  not 
attained  the  importance  of  cattle  raising  in  Ecuador,  and  very  few 
ranches  are  devoted  entirely  to  sheep.     Small  flocks  of  sheep  are  kept 
"by  most  of  the  native  Indian  population  for  furnishing  personal  require- 
ments of  clothing,  ponchos,  and  "blankets.     The  greater  proportion  of  pro- 
duction in  1940  was  consumed  "by  the  native  Indian  population.  Exports 
accounted  for  680,000  pounds,  domestic  mill  consumption  for  900,000 
pounds,  and  carpet  making  for  65,000  pounds. 

The  wool  exported  falls  into  the  carpet  classif i cation.  The 
semi- improved  wool  is  purchased  "by  domestic  mills  or  retained  "by  the 
natives  for  handicrafts.     In  the  past,  most  of  the  woolen  clothing  has 
"been  imported  from  England,  and  there  are  only  two  mills  that  produce 
clothing  in  any  volume.    Under  wartime  conditions,  Ecuador  will  he 
dependent  on  local  mills  for  a  larger  output  of  woolen  textiles. 

Practically  all  the  wool  exported  in  1941  went  to  the  United 
States.     Out  of  a  total  export  of  1,223,000  pounds,  99.8  percent  went  to 
the  United  States  and  the  remainder  to  ColomMa.    Any  surplus  over  domes- 
tic needs  produced  in  1942  will  be  available  for  export  to  the  United 
States.     Tho  surplus  is  estimated  to  he  from  750,000  to  800,000  pounds. 

Australia 

The  shearing  of  the  1942-43 -wool  clip  in  Australia  is  a  problem 
facing  growers,  owing  to  the  lack  of  labor.     Shearing  of  the  1942-43 
wool  clip  does  not  become  general  until  October,  and  it  is  too  early  to 
give  an  estimate  of  the  coming  wool  production,  but  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  another  largo  clip  will  materialize,    Australian  wool  pro- 
duction in  the  season  ended  June  30,1941,  totaled  1,140  million  pounds. 
Production  in  Australia  has  reached  or  exceeded  1  billion  pounds  each 
year  since  1931,    Average  production  for  the  5  years  1926-1930  was  only 
926  million  pounds,    Australia  alone  produces  between  25  and  30  percent 
of  the  world*  s  wool. 

Since  the  fall  of  Prance  in  the  summer  of  1940  and  the  entrance 
of  Japan  into  the  war,  the  only  important  outlets  for  Australian  wool 
have  been  the  domestic  market,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States, 
although  some  Australian  wool  has  gone  to  India  and  Russia.  Despite 
fairly  large  exports  to  the  United  States,  especially,   stocks  in 
Australia  at  present  are  large,  and  the  Australian  Government  has  provided 
storage  space  to  take  care  of  an  entire  clip,  if  necessary.    Under  normal 
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supply  and  demand  conditions,  continental  Europe,  absorbs  around  60 
percent  of  the  Australian  wool  production.    All  of  the  wool  formerly 
going  to  continental  Europe  and  to  Japan  could  scarcely  "be  absorbed 
by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  United  Kingdom  Ministry  of 
Supplies  purchased  the  entire  exportable  surplus  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  and  one  clip  thereafter  at  a  flat  price  of  17.8  cents  (United  States) 
grease  basis.    This  price  has  been  increased  15  percent  for  the  1942-43 
clip.    Any  profit  from  sales  to  neutral  countries  is  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia,     This  rise  in  price 
was  demanded  by  growers  in  order  that  they  might  meet  increased 
production  costs. 

New  Zealand 

Wool  production  in  New  Zealand  is  at  record  levels.     It  is  too 
early  as  yet  to  give  a  forecast  for  production  in  1942-43,  as  shearing 
does  not  become  general  until  the  last  few  months  of  the  calendar  year 
1942,     Wool  production  in  the  past  three  seasons  has  exceeded  330  mil- 
lion pounds,  compared  with  an  average  of  299  million  pounds  for  the 
5  years  1934-35  to  1938-39, 

The  estimate  of  sheep  numbers  as  of  April  1942  is  not  yet 
available.     Sheep  numbers  were  estimated  at  31,752,000  as  of  April  30, 
1941,  and  were  almost  as  large  as  the  record  total  reported  in  1939 
when  they  reached  31,897,000  head.     The  general  health  of  sheep  was 
good  in  1941, 

Exports  of  wool  from  New  Zealand  in  the  first  7  months  of  the 
1941-42  season  through  January  totaled  105  million  pounds,  and  were  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  a  year  ago.     The  smaller  exports  of  the  past 
two  seasons  have  been  due  to  the  shipping  situation.    Despite  increased 
domestic  consumption,   stocks  have  accumulated.     Exports  were  unusually 
large  in  1938-39,  totaling  308  million  pounds  against  259  million  in 
1937-38,  287  million  in  1936-37,  and  318  million  in  1935-36,  Exports 
declined  to  275  million  pounds  in  1939-40  and  still  further  to  about 
200  million  in  1940-41,  according  to  official  statistics.     The  United 
Kingdom  has  purchased  the  exportable  surplus  of  ^evr  Zealand  wool  clips 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  one  clip  thereafter,  and  the  entire 
quantity  was  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1939-40'  and  throughout 
most  of  1940-41,    A  small  quantity  was  shipped  to  the  United  States  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  season  (April-July  1941),    During  the  calendar 
year  1941,  ho?;ever,  about  4  percent  of  total  exports  went  to  the  United 
States,     It  is  indicated  that  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1941  will 
show  a  further  decline  in  favor  of  larger  exports  to  the  United  States 
and  Russia,    Domestic  consumption  has  increased  materially,  being  esti- 
mated at  over  17  million  pounds  in  1941-42,  as  compared  with  10  million 
in  1939-40,  and  an  average  of  7  million  for  the  5  preceding  years. 
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Union  of  South  Africa 

Wool  shipments  from  South  Africa  to  the  United  States  during  the 
first  11  months  of  the  season,  ended  June  30,  were  3  times  as  large  as 
in  the  same  period  of  1940-41,  according  to  reports  of  declared  exports 
at  United  States  consulates,  and  materially  exceed  normal  shipments  to 
this  country  from  South  Africa.  ■  " 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  regular  shipments  of  South 
African  wool  have  reached  the  United  Kingdom'  and  that  .that  country  has 
taken  a  larger- than-usual  share,  in  view  of  the  cutting  off  of  Japan, 
Germany,  and  other  continental  European  countries  as  a  market  and  the 
long  haul  from  Australia.     These  continental  European  countries  and 
Japan  took  the  hulk  of  South  African  wool  during  the  five  seasons  he- 
ginning  July  1,  1934.     In  1936-37  Japan  took  89  million  pounds,  or  one- 
third  of  the  exports  from  South  Africa,     Germany  had  a  "barter  agreement 
with  South  Africa  for  a  number  of  years  and  during  1937-38  and  1938-39 
took  more -than  any  other  country.     Prior  to  the  .war  the  United  States 
purchased  fine  wool  chiefly  in  the  Australian  market. 

Wool  production  in  South  Africa  averaged  250  million  pounds  for 
the  five  seasons  beginning  July  1,  1937.     The  1941  clip  is  estimated  at 
260  million  pounds.     Wool  production  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
severe  droughts  of  1932-33  and  1933-34  when  it  dropped  from  319  million 
pounds  to  210  million  pounds  in  2  years. 


WAP  INCREASES  IMPORTANCE  OP 
PALESTINE'  S  POULTRY  INDUSTRY  .  .  . 

With  marked  reduction  in  imports  of  meat  products,  Palestine' s 
poultry  requirements  have  increased  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  Poultry 
numbers  more  than  doubled  from  1930  to  1940,  numbering  about  3  million 
laying  hens  in  the  latter  year.     Due  to  high  cost  and  scarcity  of  feed, 
however,  the  number  of  laying  hens  is  believed  to  have  decreased.  Poul- 
try production  in  Palestine  is  of  two  types,  primitive  and  modern.  The 
primitive  type  is  found  largely  among  Arab  villages  and  is  characterized 
by  la.ck  of  incubator  equipment,  scientific  feeding,  and  other  aids  to 
poultry  production.     Estimated  pre-war  annual  production  of  chicks  was 
2  million  and  it  is  believed  that  the  number  has  increased  to  2.25  mil- 
lion by  distribution  of  chicks  by  the  Palestine  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.    The  number  of  laying  hens  is  estimated  at  2.5  million.  Modern 
production  is  found  largely  among  Jewish  settlements,  where  laying  hens 
number  about  500,000,  but  due  to  high  costs  of  feeding,  hens  are  esti- 
mated at  the  present  time  at  450,000  and  in  1942  it  is  expected  that 
about  1.25  million  eggs-  will  be  hatched  as  compared  with  an  average  of 
1.5  million  annually.    ;  . 
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SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

The  fiscal  year  1940-41,  which  was  a  year  of  greatly  reduced 
exports  for  United  States  farm  products,  nevertheless  saw  a  large  increase 
in  shipments  to  the  noncontiguous  Territories,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  Alaska, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.    The  value  of  agricultural  shipments  to  each  of 
the  Territories  \vas  larger  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  the  total 
increased  25  percent  over  the  value  of  the  preceding  year. 

Shipments  from  the  Territories  to  the  United  States  showed  only  a 
relatively  slight  increase  of  8  percent  over  1939-40,  and  were  not  larger 
than  in  many  earlier  years.    The  increase  in  shipments  to  the  Territories 
was  thus  not  indicative  of  a  general  increase  in  volume  of  Territorial 
trade,  hut  probably  represented  the  development  of  defense  activities  in 
the  Territories  serving  as  outposts  of  continental  America,  and  the  de- 
cline in  importance  of  foreign  sources  of  supply.    This  may  be  further 
indicated  in  the  increase  of  approximately  30  percent  in  shipments  of 
nonagri cultural  commodities  to  the  Territories. 

Among  the  more  important  farm  products  going  to  the  Territories  in 
1940-41  were  rice,  wheat  flour,  fresh  beef  and  pork,  canned  and  dried 
vegetables,  dairy  products,  and  eggs.    All  of  these  were-  shipped  in 
substantially  larger  quantities  than  in  1939-40. 

Detailed  statistics  of  shipments  from  the  Territories  to  the 
continental  United  States  were  published  in  the  March  4,  1942,  Statistical 
Supplement  to  Poreign  Crops  and  Markets,  pp.  40  -  46. 


NOTE:    Except  as  otherwise  noted,  all  trade  figures  in  this 
publication  are  compiled  from  publications  and  official  records  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
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AGRI CULTURAL  TRADE:    Value  of  shipments  "between  continental  United  States 
and  noncontiguous  territories,  1922-23  to  1940-41 


Year  ; 

Agricultural  shipments  a/ 

beginning 

To  the  United 

States  from 

From  the  United  States  to 

July  1 

Hawaii 

ruci tu 

Alaska 

vX.l  XII 

Hawaii 

Alaska 

V  XX  £X11 

J.  o  JL  ctij-U.  o 

XiX 

T      q  Y\r\  R 

 r*  

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1922-23. . 

Q3  Tl  7, 

fil  7A7 
ox , lor 

X<j  ,  DOw 

pp  Pfii 

<co ,  oox 

7  i  m 

b/ 

1923-24. 4 

1  (14.  2A7 

P.P,  ARA 

?i  r 

2J. 

lO, JOO 

pp;  qpq 

7  <S37 

1  ,  (JO  1 

b/ 

1924^25. . . 

Q7  APQ 

PR  A 

b/ 

T  A  ^7A 

?7  627 

8  1  75 

bV 

1925-26. . . 

105,467 

70,645 

374 

H 

14,739 

29,498 

8,188 

5/ 

1926-27.. 

98  577 

83  QD3 

3D  7 

•h/ 

15  2"!  6 

PQ  AQ7 

7  378 

b/ 

1927-28. . . 

11D  31  7 

ill/)  OX  I 

O  J-  ,    ^  o 

.1  26 

b/ 

1  6  359 

'X  U  ,  Owe/ 

25  723 

8  217 

b/ 
-A 

1928-29. . . 

1  D3   6  AT 

lUO|  U^X 

oo ,  uu<-> 

"h/ 

17  PR  9 

7  91  2 

b/ 

1929-30. . 

98  069 

7R  ARA 

325 

b/ 

1  7  372 

26  378 

8,  277 

b/ 

ZJ 

1930-31. . . 

102,919 

75,033 

>280 

4 . : 

•15,870 

•  23,.  695 

6,565 

1931-32. . 

92,189 

67,481 

114 

■  w 

14, 480 

17,635 

5,207 

1932-33. . 

79,739 

58, 628 

31 

b/ 

11, 693 

16,317 

4,581 

b/ 

1933-34. . 

86,775 

65,770 

•  87 

5/ 

•  14,943 

19,138 

5,686 

3y 

1934-35. . 

91,460 

60,027 

-137 

c/  88 

17,311 

22,619 

7,513 

c/  166 

1935-36. . 

110,605 

75,185 

•  90 

■  242 

19,509 

26,518 

8,293 

426 

1936-37. . 

119,322 

;  86,590 

•117 

■  496 

19, -052 

27,571 

8,300 

474 

1937-38. . 

106,891 

■  62,447 

86 

416 

21,076 

25,779 

8,066 

596 

1938-39.. 

99,240 

;  64,379 

52 

240 

20,337 

21 , 200 

8,834 

528 

1939-40.. 

99,053 

:  66,776 

I  69 

521 

23,111 

27,684 

8,  504 

619 

1940-41. . 

109 , 309 

70,460 

70 

•  -139 

32,155 

31,685 

10,368 

715 

to  January  1*  1937,  when  they  were  first  separately  classified)  denatured 
and  ethyl  alcohol,  pineapple  alcohol,  bay  rum,  and  citric  acid.  Corrected 
to  December  1,  1941. 

by1     Reported  as  a  foreign  country  prior  to  January  1,  1935. 
cj    January  1  -  June  30. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS:     Shipments  from  the  United  States  to  Hawaii, 


1959-40  and  1940-41-  a/ 


Year  beginning  July  1  b/ 

Commodity  shipped 

Unit ... 

Quan 

rity 

Value 

1939-40 

■  1940-41 

1939-40 

1940-41 

ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCT'S: 

1,000 

1,000 

Animals,  live: 

Thousands 

Thousands 

dollars 

dollars 

No. 

£/ 

1 

13 

72 

No. 

1 

3 

17 

32 

Lb. 

38 

44 

40 

;  46 

•        */  • 

d/.  ■ 

77 

Dairy  products: 

Lb. 

4,499 

5,501 

.1,341 

1,869 

Lb. 

1,007 

1,384 

202 

283 

Milk  and  cream-  . 

i  r 

!  89 

Gal. 

22 

:  62 

.' ,  37 

Condensed,  sweetened  ,t  

Lb. 

109 

:  150 

.  .  15 

18 

Evaporated,  unsweetened  . .... 

Lb. 

14, 483 

'  18,9,20 

.„  .939 

1,346 

Dried- 

Lb. 

I  933 

:  1,794 

65 

129 

Lb. 

43 

:•  83 

.  .  17 

23 

Infants1  foods,  malted  milk,  etc. 

Lb. 

257. 

:  368 

,  ,  67 

89 

Total  dairy  products  

.2,  683 

3,846 

Doz. 

2,526 

3,687 

.  657 

1,028 

Egg  products, frozen, dried,  etc. . • 

Lb. 

ej  139. 

:  "415 

e/  22 

74 

Lb. 

180 

;  324 

"~  46 

82 

Lb. 

44 

:  78 

7 

11 

Lb. 

67 

■  123 

.     ,  !  7 

11 

Meats  and  meat  products: 
Meats- 

3eef  and  veal- 

Lb. 

i  8,078 

■  11,017 

i',298 

1,834 

Lb. 

28 

:  59 

:  6 

17 

Canned,  including  corned  . . 

Lb. 

2,199 

:      1 , 950 

.     '  '  382 

352 

Total  "beef  and  veal  ..... 

Lb. 

10,305 

:  13s006 

;      1,586  ' 

2,203 

1,137 

1,431 

193 

256 

Pork- 

Fresh  or  frozen  

'  Lb. 

;  3,608 

:  5,197 

:  .  515 

826 

Lb.  , 

j  1,174 

:  .  ,  l,349! 

i    "...  243 

305 

Haras  and  shoulders,  cured  , 

Lb. 

:  2,667 

!      2, 83S  ■ 

;  579 

645 

Sides,   Cumberland  &  Wilt... 

Lb. 

:     si  ' 

i  2 

:  c/ 

1 

Lb. 

;  216 

:  267 

;  29 

38 

Lb. 

:      1 , 627 

2,556 

426 

668 

Lb, 

c   ?q  o 

:  12,209 

1 , 792 

2,483 

Poultry  and  game,  fresh   

Lb. 

2, 556 

3,498 

;  556 

815 

Sausage- 

Lb. 

:   ' i , 3io 

■  1,507 

:  260 

306 

Lb. 

: .    2, 724 

:  3,454 

i  475 

611 

Other  meats,  fresh,  cured,  etc 

Lb. 

524 

■  525 

:  73 

82 

Lb. 

1,688 

j  2,835 

■  237 

433 

Lb. 

29,536 

;  38,465 

5,272 

7,189 

Continued  - 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS:     Shipments  from  the  United  States  to  Hawaii, 


1939-40  and  1940-41- 

Continued ' 

■ 

year  beginning  July  1 

w 

Commodity  shipped 

:  Unit 

Quantity 

Value 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1939-40 

1940-41 

AjsumbS  AID  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS,  Con; 

1,000 

;  i.ooo 

Meats  and  meat  products,  con.: 

Thousands 

Thousands 

dollars 

dollars 

Meat  extracts  and  "bouillon 

cubes   

Lb. 

5 

5 

2 

! '    .  3 

C*  m 

Lb. 

28  • 

.  .  ,  .  21 

:  9 

:  10 

Oils,  xats,  and  greases,  animal: 

Lard,  including  neutral  

Lb. 

184. 

380 

:  .14 

;  32 

.  Oleomargarine  (of  animal  or 

> 

Lb. 

247- 

235 

;  36 

:  42 

Lb. 

99 

93 

8 

7 

Other  oils,  fats,  and 

Lb. 

18  . 

...  6. 

2 

:  l 

Total  oils,  fats,  and 

greases,  animal  

Lb, 

548 

.  7.64 

.    '  60 

:  82 

Other  animal  products  •  

i ..     .  ^ — ,  1 

■  d/ 

99 

:  93 

Total  animals  and  animal 

8,984 

j  12,656 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 

Beverages: 

Malt  extract  and  malt  sirup  ... 

Lb. 

148  i 

.264 

.  10 

j  20 

Malt  liquors- 

Gal, 

e/    303  \ 

•1,473 

ej  234 

:  1,197 

Gal,  • 

40  6  : 

631 

308 

•  517 

Gal. 

712  j 

307 

492 

:  199 

Sirup  and  flavors  for  '< 

Gal.  ; 

177 

303  ' 

277 

;  549 

Gal. 

■  389  : 

....  41.3  : 

262 

357 

Gal,  ' 

90  : 

.  77 

59 

:  53 

> 

1 ,  642 

:  2,892 

Chocolate,  cocoa,  coffee  and  tea:  : 

Chocolate,   including  svreetened.  ; 

Lb. 

-  796  .  j 

.  .  1,065  . 

.  .  \  16o 

221 

Lb.  ; 

157  .  - 

.184 

20 

27 

Coffee  and  substitu.es-               .  : 

Green   ; 

Lb.  : 

472  \ 

810 

33 

70 

Lb.  : 

860  ; 

1,508  : 

..'  205 

330 

Extracts  and  substitutes  : 

(including  roasted  chicory)  ' 

•  Lb',  i 

. .  16.  : 

'.  '25 

8 

14 

■  Lb. 

•  ■    81  ; 

104  : 

49 

63 

Cotton  and  linters,  xmmf d. : 

Bale  ; 

-sf.  \ 

cj  \ 

12 

12 

Bale 

1  : 

2  ; 

22  ■ 

36 

Total  cotton  &  linters  (500  lb)  ■ 

3ale  ' 

.1  : 

2  " 

34  - 

48 

Continued  - 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS:     Shipments  from  the  United  States  to  Hawaii, 


1939- 

•40  and 

1940-41- 

Continued 

lear  beginning  July  1 

b/ 

Commodity  shipped  ; 

Unit  j 

Quantity  ; 

Value 

1939-40  ; 

1940-41 

1939-40 : 

1940-41 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS,  Continued;  j 

1,000  : 

1,000 

Eruits  and  preparations;  I 

Thousands ' 

Thousands  ; 

dollars : 

dolla  rs 

Fresh-  • 

Bu.  i 

161  • 

■   209  : 

209 

304 

Lb.  i 

87  ■ 

'  139  •  ! 

11  j 

17 

LTd  .  ; 

138  j 

74  '; 

19  : 

10 

Lb.' ; 

1,244  ; 

•1,568  : 

68  : 

83 

Box  : 

29  : 

48  i 

54  ; 

79 

Box-  ; 

23  ; 

35  : 

84  : 

107 

Box  ; 

273  ; 

336  : 

590  : 

713 

Lb.  ' 

1,080  j 

1,560  : 

36  : 

46 

ltd.-  : 

285  : 

211  ; 

16  : 

13 

LTd. 

1,154  : 

1,376  : 

46  ; 

53 

LTD. 

649 

.  466  ■ 

.   37  : 

29 

a/ 

d/  : 

38  : 

32 

1,208 

1,486 

Dried  and  evaporated- 

LTD. 

37 

48 

3 

3 

LTd. 

44 

55  - 

6 

•  i  8 

LTD. 

22 

57 

2 

5 

LTd; 

428 

457 

22 

25 

LTd. 

497 

613 

24 

31 

Other  dried  and  evaporated 

LTD. 

192- 

244. 

23 

32 

Total  dried  and  evaporated. 

LTD." 

:  1,22<D 

•  1 , 474- 

80 

104 

Canned- 

LTd. 

j  745 

1,131 

32 

51 

:  LTd. 

•  290 

.  ■  381 

i  18 

29 

:  LTd. 

i  207 

■    •  383 

:     - 15. 

ryr? 
OO 

:  LTD. 

:  331 

i        -  691 

:  25 

46 

:  LTd. 

:  1,171 

:  •  1,702 

%  70 

106 

:  LTd. 

i  644 

980 

:  44 

65 

:  LTd. 

';  330 

674 

:  29 

55 

Other  canned  fruits  ......... 

:  Lh. 

i      1/393  ' 

:  1,378 

:  105 

138 

:  LTd. 

:  5,111 

i      7, 820 

;  338 

523 

Fruit  juices- 

:  Gal. 

!  23 

•  73 

j  9 

25 

:  Gal. 

:  13 

39 

:  13 

:  22 

Pineapple  

:  Gal. 

:  2 

I  1 

:  2 

1  sJ 

Other  fruit  juices  (including 

cider,  grape  juice,  etc.)... 

■  Gal. 

i  77 

\ '  142 

\  59 

120 

Preserved  fruits,  jellies, 

:  ltd. 

'  905 

-1,540 

!  98 

:  166 

Other  fruit  preparations   

;  Lb. 

:  256 

:  567 

•  44 

:  91 

Total  fruits  and  fruit 

:  1,851 

\  2,537 

Continued  — 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS:     Shipments  from  the  United  States  to  Hawaii,,. 


1939-40  and  1940-41- Continued  --. 


■  ■■■  ■                      •*  " 

Year-'  beginning  July  1  b/ 

Commodity  shipped 

Unit 

Quantity 

Value 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1939-40  ; 

1940-41 

vMtJhAijLJE  PRODUCTS,  Continued; 

,1,000  . 

1,000 

Grains  and  grain  products; 

Thousands 

Thousands 

dollars  1 

dollars 

Bu. 

76 

91 

40 

51 

.  Corn  and  cornmeal** 

A»        —                                                                          /;—,-»      —  -i  \ 

Bu. 

219 

188' 

"'  186 

169 

Bhl. 

1 

1 

3 

5 

Corn,  including  cornmeal 

Bu. 

221 

192 

189 

.  174 

Bu. 

16 

:  35 

.      ,  40 

Oats  and  oatmeal— 

;  •  <  ■ 

• 

-  Bu. 

*21 

;'.  "16" 

!'*,""  io 

8 

Oatmeal,  groats,  and 

;  - 

L"b. 

601 ' 

j  672' 

;  26 

29 

Oats,  including  oa.tmeal  : 

in  terms  of  grain   

3u. 

54 

:  53 

j  36 

37 

Rice-  fj 

Lb. 

9,296 

j  13,038 

X48 

214 

Milled,  "brown,  screenings, 

Lb. 

75,794 

■    82,  667'  '  ' 

:' '  2,6'81 

•  2,965 

PI our,  meal,  and  polish  ...... 

Lb. 

268 

;          430  . 

:  7 

13 

'  Wheat  and  wheat  flour-  : 

Bu, 

117  ' 

1    '     116  "  '. 

102' 

!  .  .  ioo 

"  Wheat  fl our-              (196  lb . ) 

.  Wholly  of  U.  S.  wheat   j 

3hl. 

■  l'64 

\ 204  ' ' 

:  '807 

1,002 

B"bl." 

'of' 

:;         o  " 

1  c/ 

0 

Wheat,  including  flour  m         •  : 

Bu. 

888 

;  1,'0'76 

;  *  909 

1,102 

Other  grain  products-  ; 

Lb. 

782 

j  1,047 

■  '148 

207 

Corn  cereal  foods,  ready  ; 

Lb.; 

358 

;  • :  621 

j       :  45 

82 

Lb. 

•  1 Q7 

:       i  ?r 

:  5 

Macaroni,   spaghetti,  noodles, 

Lb.  ' 

1,350 

•  •  1,771 

;  103 

134 

Fneat  cereal  foods-  ] 

Lb.. 

*•  535 

:         746  ' 

:  -  69 

111 

Lb. 

431 

:         711  ' 

':•  '37 

55 

Lb, 

:       ■  474  • ' 

:  -  ••  ■•  43 

76 

Other' grains  and 

\ '  y  • 

j  55 

93 

Total  grains  and  grain 

i     4, 532 

5,358 

Continued  - 
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AGRT CULTURAL  PRODUCTS:     Shipments  from  the  United  States  to  Hawaii ^ 


1939-40  and  19 40-41- Continued 


Year  beginning  July  1 

Commodity  shipped         .  j 

Unit 

I  Quantity 

Value 

;   1939-41  : 

1940-41  : 

1939-40 

1940-41 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS,  Continued; 

j  ; 

1,000  : 

1,000 

Peeds  and  fodders;  • 

I  Thousands > 

Thousands  : 

dollars  ; 

dollars 

Ton  ' 

:           1  : 

•      1  : 

■  12  j 

,16 

Bu. 

i.   :     .  1  I 

.  .  16  .; 

l  : 

12 

Mill  feeds-                (2,240  To.)  i 

*  ■ 

Barley,  rolled  for  feed    • 

Ton 

:         io  j 

10  j 

244  : 

281 

Mixed  dairy  and  poultry  < 

'»   '  '< 

Ton 

'•         '  [22  ! 

27  j 

911  j 

1,080 

Wheat  feeds,  "bran,  middlings, 

: 

h/  136 

Ton  4 . 

bj      6  : 

Other  prepared  and  mixed  .... 

Ton 

l  : 

1 

"  40 

40 

Ton , 

.ir  ■    .  ,15  j 

10  • 

402  - 

278 

Oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal— 

Soybean  oil-cake  meal (2,  240.  lb) 

Ton,  . 

6 

64 

220 

Other  oil  cake  and  oil-cake 

Ton... 

'•  c/.. 

1 

20 

27 

Total  feeds  and  fodders  ±J 

1*694 

2,090 

Lb. ., 

26 

9 

10 

Huts; 

Lb.  ' 

]        ' 274* 

..  619 

46 

107 

Lb.,; 

\  22 

...  . 

5 

:  7 

Lb. 

;        .  137 

1  81 

'                    X  Ul 

' .  " ' * ' 35 

48 

Other  nuts  ...... ...... 

Lb,  i 

:  316 

421 

r    6i  - 

102 

.  Lb.  ; 

749 

1,251 

147 

:  264 

Oilseeds: 

Soy  OC 'J.  IIS   «••••••«•••••*•••  •  •  *  «  • 

Lb.,- 

1  -  1,789 

,  2,  846  . 

:  35 

; .  59 

;  Lb. 

i  ;  21 

: 80 

!'  :        •        1  . 

j  3 

Oils  and  fats,  vegetable; 

«  „ 

Blended,   compounded  or  mixed 
perfume-flavor  oils  

:  Lb., 

1 

i  l 

i  2 

\  1 

Express ed- 

«           *  -  . 

:'      '  ••  •  • 

Coconut  oil- 

;       •v  '  ..  . " ' 

::     '  60 

71 

:     '■;  .75  ■ 

i  7 

:  Lb. 

; "  64 

j  3 

«  3 

Cooking  fats,  other  than 

:  Lb.. 

3,419  • 

*=•  ''4,423 

•  365 

!  463 

:  Lb. 

|  '""35" 

\  4 

i  9 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined   

:  Lb. 

j  2,263 

j '  '  '3,300  . 

!  223 

;  349 

;  Lb. 

!  653 

i  748 

:  71 

:  82 

:  Lb. 

:     '  '"98  . 

1  '    '  153 

•        .  9 

:  16 

Other  oils  and  fats, expressed 

;  Lb. 

:  163 

171 

:  28 

:  38 

Total  oils  and  fats, 

:  Lb. 

6,792 

i  9,025 

:  710 

968 

Essential  or  distilled  oils  ... 

4 

5 

9 

Continued  - 
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-AGRI CULTURAL  PRODUCTS :    Shipments  from  the  Unit 
  .  1939-40  and  1940-41 


ed  States  to  Hawaii, 
-  Continued 


Commodity  shipped 


VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS  ,  Continued: 
Seeds,  except  oilseeds  .......... 

Spices  .........  ....... 

S tarch  ..«..,.«.,..  ......... 

Sugar  and  related  products: 

Sugar,  refined  (2,000  lb.) 

Glucose- 
Dry  (grape  or  corn  sugar)  ... 

Liquid  (corn  sirup)   , 

Molasses  .  

Sirup  (including  maple)   

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  

Vegetables  and  preparations : 
Vegetables- 
Fresh  and  dried- 
Beans,  green  (including 

snap  beans)  

Beans,  dried  .• 

Onions  

Peas,  green  

Peas,  dried............... 

Peppers  

Potatoes,  white  

•    Tomatoes,  fresh  ........... 

Other  fresh  vegetables  .... 

Canned- 
Asparagus   

Baked  beans  and  pork 

and  beans  

Corn  

Soups    •  •»«•••,......»...... 

Tomato es  , 

Tomato  juice 

Tomato  paste  and  puree  .... 
Other  canned  vegetables 

and  juices   

Total  canned  vegetables 

and  juices  

Ketchup  and  other  tomato 

table  sauces  

Mayonnaise  and  salad  dressings 


Unit 


Year  beginning  July  1  b/ 


Quantity 


•  '1939-40 

1940-41 

19  39-40 

1940-41 

1,000 

1,000 

;  Thousands 

.Tlaousands 

dollars 

•  dollars 

Lb. 

:       ..  ,163  ' 

237 

32 

44 

Lb. 

:     .  161 

249 

\  40 

72 

Lb. 

:  520 

I       r  758 

k  ■    1 '  32 

;  45 

Ton 

:  1 

1 

:  56 

j  88 

Lb. 

"  '24 

V.  '26 

;  2 

1 

Lb. 

•     .'.  143 

: '  200 

7 

9 

Gal. 

:  8 

;  ii 

:  '  4 

:  6 

Gal. 

S2  . 

;  104 

:  85 

91 

Lb. 

• 

'   ...    6  , 

:  2 

oj 

Lb. 

43  " 

:  "  '  '70 

!  4 

:         '  7 

Lb. 

.   .  965 

:.  1,497 

;  45 

:  72 

Lb. 

7 , 849  ' 

i  *  "7,583'  ' 

110 

:  154 

Lb. 

.  .  192 

202 

■  19 

20 

Lb. 

.  .  .  .177  ■ 

;  210 

i  8 

14 

Lb. 

178  : 

410 

;  io 

:  26 

Lb. 

.23,888 

•  ;  31,  658  • 

318 

i  399 

Lb. 

1,163  \ 

2,249 

:  56 

:  84 

..  a/  . 

:  251 

460 

Lb. 

.  512  i 

667 

73 

101 

Lb. 

1,638  : 

2,815 

100  . 

187 

Lb.  : 

823  \ 

1,486 

:  51 

103 

Lb.  ; 

1,859  : 

2,054  • 

;  los 

141 

Lb.  • 

2,102  : 

3,550  : 

221 

383 

Lb.  ' 

1,031  ; 

1,151  . 

47  : 

63 

Lb. 

1,215  : 

2,026  ! 

54 

sa 

Lb. 

946  • 

1,445,  ; 

49 

75 

Lb. 

2,710  : 

5,688  : 

231  : 

475 

Lb. 

12,836 

20 , 882 

934  ; 

1,616 

Lb.  : 

2,277  ; 

2 , 589  : 

164  : 

183 

Lb. 

1,806  \ 

2,706  \ 

258  ; 

361 

Value 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS:     Shipments  from  the  United  States  to  Hawaii, 

1939-40  and  1940-41  -  Continued 


Year  he  ginning  July  lb/ 


Commodity  shipped 


Unit 


Quantity 

Value 

1939-40  : 

1940-41 

iq 40-41 

1,000  ; 

1,000 

Thousands : 

Thousands 

dollars  : 

dollars 

951  • 

1,428 

  87  ; 

127 

-1,47.5.:. 

1,894 

175  : 

'  .246 

 85.:. 

108 

rzrz 
oo 

. .  .724.: 

9Q7' 

 95  : 

.113 

M  1 

"a/ 

*'62  ' 

94 

2,623 

. 4,009 

-\cj  :.\ 

-  bJ 

;'.'  9 

..... .  z  \ 

'  3  ' 

i  ,: 

2 

.....  a .: 

22 

AC  '• 

si  j 

37  j 

".  46 

2  : 

1 

1  ' 

1 

d/. 

l  : 

2 

-  «/  i 

::..a/ 

10  : 

17 

'  1  *  *   '      •  i*  > 

"  14,127  ; 

19,499 

8,984  : 

12,656 

23,111  <\ 

32,155 

116,398  : 

'  154,089 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS,  Continued: 
Vegetables  and  prep. ,  Continued: 

Pickles   

Other  sauces  and  relishes  .... 

Vinegar  

Yeast   

Other  vegetable  preparations  . 

Total  vegetables  and 

preparations  

Misc.  vegetable  products: 

Broomcorn  7777,  (2,240  lb.) 

Drugs,  herbs,  leaves,  and 

roots  (crude)   

Flavoring  extracts  . 

Nursery  and  greenhouse  stock  .. 

Pectin   

Vegetable  fibers,  unmanufactured, 

except  cotton  

Other  miscellaneous  vegetable 

p ro due ts  ....»«••**. •...«.... 

Total  vegetable  products  .. 
Total  animal  products  . .... 

TOTAL  AGRICULTURAL  SHIPMENTS  a/.. 
TOTAL  SHIPMENTS  (TO  HAWAII) 
ALL  COMMODITIES  


Lb. 
Lb. 
Gal. 
Lb. 


Ton 

Lb. 
Gal. 

Lb. 


ay  Includes  foreign  products.  .  .  ,   

b/  Corrected  to  December  1,  1941. 

cj  Less  than  500.   ,.«.,. 

d/  Reported  in  value  only. 

ej  January  1  -  June  30.    Not  separately  classified. prior^  to  January'- 1,  1940. 

fj  Prior  to  January  1,  1940,  "screenings  and, broken,  rice"  included  with  "flour, 

meal,  and  polish".  •  .......  „,.*,.. 

g/  Not  separately  classified  prior- to  January.  1., .  3-941,  _ 

hj  January  1  -  June  30.  '•  • 

if  Excludes  barley,  corn,  and  oats. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS:  Shipments  from  the- United  States  to  Puerto  Rico, 
  1939-40  and  1940-41  a/ 


Commodity  shipped 

:  .  Year 

beginni  ng 

July  1  bj/ 

\  Unit 

Quantity 

Value' 

:     1939-40  i 

1940-41 

\  19  39-40 

1940-41 

ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS: 

:  i.ooo 

.  i.ooo 

Animals,  live: 

;  -Thousands  '! 

Thousands 

:  dollars 

dollars 

Cattle- 

For  breeding  ,  

:  No. 

'  '       ..     1  '  \ 

•  •:  '  ' 

5  -  ' •  94 

'.  119 

Other  cattle  . 

:  No. 

i  '  '  i 

:  <■■  28 

.  42 

:  No. 

;  ...  1/  : 

i  n 

10 

Other  animals,  live  , 

i  •   i7--  ; 

:  9 

12 

Total  animals,  live  

:                     |  142 

183 

Dairy  products: 

Butter  ........  ...  

:  Lb. 

I-           923-  '  5 

•  y:  •  9  85" 

H'  '  '  286 

354 

'  Lb, 

:  '      1,869  ' 

;  •  •  2,984 

j  369 

602 

Mi  lie  and  cream- 

Fresh  and  sterilized  

Gal. 

■    sJ  \ 

1:  sJ 

c/' 

Condensed,  sweetened  ....... 

Lb. 

:         381  : 

355 

:  .  ■  ;    45  . 

'  41' 

Evaporated,  unsweetened  .... 

Lb. 

8,-348  \ 

1  9,865 

:  658 

852 

Dried-  : 

»  ■ 

Skimmed  ........  

Lb. 

,     h  .   26  :'. 

' ' :  35"  ' 

!:-    '  3 

'.  4 

Whole  .. ...  

Lb.  .- 

654  .: 

885 

;':  206 

256 

Infants 'foods, malted  milk, etc.  : 

Lb. 

337  • 

605 

:  112 

113 

Total  dairy  products    ; 

,   .  .-<-..,•    i    '              I  1,679 

2,222 

Eggs  and  egg  products:  : 

Eggs,  m  the  shell   : 

Doz. 

"        778  : 

1,183  . 

! : ' '  158 

255 

Egg  products,  frozen,   dried,  : 

,    or  otherwise  preserved  .....  ; 

Lb.  . 

ej         AT.  ■  \ 

"  127 

y   a  \ 

...  22 

Meats  and  meat  products:  '< 

Meats-  : 

■  * '             .  * 

Beef  and  veal-  ; 

Fresh  or  frozen   • 

Lb.  : 

985  \ 

1,411 

r    .231  ■ 

327 

Pickled  or  cured    ■ 

Lb.  : 

54  : 

58 

i       8  i 

9 

Beef,  canned,  including'  \ 

TV, 
lit). 

18  ; 

108 

3  : 

19 

Total  "beef  and  veal  ...  : 

Lb. 

•'    .  1,057  -f 

•  1-.577-- 

;'•      242  : 

355 

Mutton  and  lamb  . ,  : 

Lb.  ; 

54  : 

•    •  •  60' 

f  "     15  : 

17 

Pork-  : 

Fresh  or  frozen   : 

Lb. 

817  • 

1,454 

;      113  : 

.208 

Bac on  ..«.«,,»,.,.»..»,.,...  .  ! 

Lb.  -  • 

••  1,500--- 

•  1,80?**. 

I---109  ; 

135 

Haas  and  shoulders,  cured.  : 

Lb.  j 

7,820  -.4 

9,245-  • 

:'  --l,-094  : 

1,423 

Sides,  Cumberland  &Wi It shire  : 

Lb.  ■  i 

■    c/  -  •  ; 

:  ■■'«/  ; 

-..  '0 

■  Pickled  or  salted  . »   • 

Lb.  .  : 

14, -576'  •  ; 

•  15,128 

1        947  : 

972.. 

Pork,  canned  ;\ 

Lb.  : 

•   ■    215  : 

244 

:  .      47  j 

55" 

Total  pork  ♦   ] 

Lb.  : 

•  24,928  •  •  ; 

•■  27-.880--  ' 

2,310  | 

2,793 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS:    Shipments  from  the  United  States  to  Puerto  Rico, 


1939-40  and  1940-41  -  Continued 


Commodity  shipped 

•            Year  beginning  July-  1  -b/ 

Unit 

«  Quantity 

Value 

:    1939-40  ; 

1940-41  : 

19  39-40 

1940-41 

ANIMALS*  AND  ANIMAL  PROD.  ,  Con:  . 

1,000. 

1,000 

Meats  and  meat  products,  con:  - 

j  Thousands  • 

Thousands  • 

dollars 

dollars 

Meats,  continued  - 

Poultry  and  game ,  fresh 

Lb. 

:  141 

184  : 

35 

49 

Sausage- 

Lb. 

\.  1,710..' 

.  .  .1.680.  1 

312 

305 

Lb. 

2,706.. 

3,196.  i 

537 

■  :  683: 

Other  meats- 

 j 

Presh,  frozen  or  cured  . .. 

Lb. 

;       '  /  138 • • 

'  172  : 

22 

■  :  32 

Sausage  ingredients, 

salted,  etc  

"Lb. 

4,306  ; 

2,754.  : 

19  3 

j    .  132 

Canned  ................... 

Lb.  . 

'.    .  347.. 

467.  ! 

.  53 

1  ■  69 

Lb. 

35,337.. 

. .  .  37,970  .[ 

.  .  .  3.,  .719 

4,435 

Meat  extracts  &  "bouillon  cubes 

Lb. 

3  : 

4  : 

4 

4 

Sausage  casings  

Lb...  t 

,,8,.: 

14  j 

2 

'  3 

Oils,  fats,  and  greases,  animal: 

Lard,  including  neutral   

Lb. 

.  -37,103. 

28,439  • 

2,698 

1,981 

Lb. 

62 

168'  : 

8 

,  :  16 

Oleo  stearin  ................. 

Lb. 

.  J"  1,537.  / 

 O.J 

.»  .:  40" 

r  0 

Other  oils,  fats,  etc., animal 

Lb. 

52  ,  . 

. .  : .'.  56.  .3 

  4. 

5 

Total  oils,  fats,  and 

Lb. 

'38,753.  . 

. .  28,663  : 

2,750 

.   2 , 002 

Miscellaneous  animal  products:* 

Gelatin   ,  

Lb.  ° . 

.  §5,.; 

.           27  S 

15 

m 

Glue  of  animal  origin  

Lb. 

66 

98  ..: 

14 

Other  animal  products  

.  -  a/,.;... 

a/  i 

298  _ 

359 

Total  animals  and  animal 

8,784 

9,507 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 

Beverages : 

Malt  extract  and  malt  sirup  .. 

Lb. 

294" 

i          276  \ 

23 

20 

Mai t  li quo  r  s— 

■ : 

In  "bottles  '.  , . . , . . , . 

'  Gal. 

§/.r  167 

:      1,141 '  : 

ej  105 

750 

In  cans                          , . 

Gal.  ' 

.59 . . 

"  ,   232  : 

36 

147 

In  other  containers  ........ 

Gal . 

213' 

:          48  j 

133 

32 

Sirups  and  flavors  for 

"beverages.......,,,...  , 

;  Gal. 

]  )' '  "Ml: 

:  ,130..  J 

  .97  : 

173 

Wines  ............ 

;  Gal.. 

,   S  *   ...52  ;. 

i          60  :.: 

43  1 

76 

Other  beverages  , . 

;  Gal. 

.    ■  55 

i         56  : 

.   42  5 

40 

Total  "beverages 

479  ■ 

1,238 

Chocolate,  including  sweetened  .. 

;  Lh. 

I.  ;.  643 

;  798  .  : 

152  : 

174 

Cocoa,  powdered 

Lh. 

:,  :     117  . , 

:  141-3 

•  15 

26 

Coffee,  green  and  roasted  

:  Lh. 

:  9 

\         30  : 

2 

7 

Tea  

:  Lb. 

:  4 

i              5  : 

3  : 

4 

Continued  - 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS:    Shipments  from. the  United.  States  to  Puerto  Rico, 

1939-40  and  1940-41  -  Continued 


Year 

beginning  July  1  b/ 

uoiiimo  cu.  i>y  snipped  . 

uni  t ; 

Q,uanti  ty  ; 

Value 

1939-40;  . 

1940-41  ; 

1939-40  , 

vxj uuii liiis iicj  jr .mjjj uu io ,  vonoinuedi  < 

'  ■ 

l , 000  ; 

1 » uuu 

•crui^s  aiiu  p  rcpurciuions  •  i 

Eiousands  ; 

Q!housands  ■ 

donars  \ 

donars 

"IT  -po  c  Vi  « 

A  T\T\  1  PQ  i 

Sj  U. .  ' 

.  ou  « 

Ol  , 

1  rZ.'~> 

T  *K  ' 
JJ  D,  • 

/7b  : 

9  ( 2  ; 

bo  : 

82 

Pp  n  v*  o 

T,"h  ' 
JJ u,  . 

604  : 

r  69  ; 

3o  ; 

ol 

122  ; 

158  . 

12  ; 

16 

f  \  4"  Vl  n  7i     T  vifb  r(Vi       -f*       i  A    4-  j-«  I 

j  / 

if-''  '. 
d/  •  . 

Id  • 

18 

[  j  1         4*  O     1           T    -V-1  {~S                        "P*  •Vfl  1  1     4>M  ■ 

<  ,  .  -  .  ; 

220 

Dried  and  evaporated— 

P  vrn  virs  f  1 

T  Ti  ' 
JjD.  . 

nor*  ! 
(do  r  ; 

lOO  ; 

19  ; 

11 

T3  r~\  TOT  VI  f(  < 

liD.  , 

pp4  y  ; 

239 

31  ; 

14 

uuntsr  (iriea  ana.  evap,  iruius  ; 

T  "K  > 

t  or?  ■ 

i  /i  : 

1  ( 

25 

lotai  dried  ana.  ' 

c  VclpO  rtXTiQO.  irUlTSS 

T  "K 

JjD,.  ■ 

r\  o  o 

578 

b  (  . 

50 

CnnTiPfl—  1 

JjD  .. 

.11  . 

148 

2 

15 

JjD  . 

28  : 

34 

A 

4 

5 

M^vni  i  4*        t  /~\         /n     1  «-»  J 

L0.- 

.  554  ; 

994 

62 

T  OO 

102 

l^tfl  r\  /-»  1a  O 

T  "K 
JjD  r 

.  .OUfc?  j 

(  /U 

;  40 

OO 

T  >\ 
JjD. 

■942  _ 

1 , 425 

90 

n  An 

129 

T."h 

y  o 

c 
O 

Q 

O 

n  T  rl  P  T»     P                 rl     "r  v»t 4*  r« 

JjO. 

399 

;  15 

44 

Total  nnrmpr]  fnn  t.cs 

'  L"h 

JJ  u  . 

2,291 

3,863 

218 

361 

J:  J7U.1  X,    JUl  CCS 

&al . 

•  o 

4- 

< 

«  " 

i 

,  -  «j 

ua±. 

;  1 

7 

;  2 

i  D 

Pirieprml  p 

! 

'               r  0 

!  '->^- 

U  f  rl  P  T1     ~P  "V*l  1  "i  4~      "ini  i^nn      (   T  n/-»  1 

V  l/Iio  I     x  1  U.J.  G    J  LU.    t3  S    ^  4-XJ.C  J.  , 

: 

ci rlov     P'TWriP    '*m i  pp     p*f*p  1 

:       .  .  590.  . 

|;  „  ,  .1,181 

f  429 

\  710 

vj  oxiox  imii  p  i  epara.1.  l  ons  ••••• 

;  JjD, 

:        -  .  .327 

369 

i  24 

:  44 

xoTiax  liuits  and  xruit 

preparations.  »  

I  995 

\    1 , 504 

uicAiiib  ouicl  grain  produces  • 

vuxii  <-iiicL  comifleai— 

Corn                           .  ( 56  l"h  ) 

:      .  .22. 

i,  '3*, 

\/  17 

:  9 

Cornmcal  ...........  (196  lh.) 

:  Bbl, 

;       r  85 

:  68 

r 280 

247 

Corn,  including  cornmeal 

in  terms  of  grain  ...... 

:  Bu. 

j  361 

:  276 

;        29  7 

i  256 

Malt  . .   (34  lb.) 

:  Bu. 

;  37 

i  57 

j  43 

:  66 

Oats  and  oatmeal  - 

: 

i  •    .  .  .  117.  . 

;  90 

i  64 

I  48 

:  Lb. 

.  1,  5.55 

:.    .  1,516' 

:  161 

|  165 

Oats,  including  oatmeal 

]  Bu. 

";  203 

i  175 

:  225 

i  213 

Continued  - 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS:    'Shipments  from  the  United  States  to  Puerto  Rico,- 

.....     .„.    ;l  ....  1939-40  and  1940-41  -  Continued 


, —    "  .  1    -  •  _  — — *r— — — — 

Year 

beginning  July  1  b/ 

uoraiaoaiti^  snipped./ 

TT— 1<  4- 

Unit 

:  Quantity 

;  Value 

19  39-40 

1940-41 

•  1939-40; 

. 1940-41 

VEGETABLE1  PPOTlTTnTS      Hnnti  nno^  '      --  .' 

1 , 000  ; 

1,000 

wiai.  nt)    cxixu.    ^xckiil   |Ji  U  CLLL w  U  o  ,     vUii  t 

<  Thousands 

■  Thotisands. 

dollars  ; 

dollars 

Rice-  fj 

T,>> 

!  90 

'  0 

|          2  : 

0 

I.tilled.  hrnv/n .  cifpepni  n  p*c! 

w  vx  j   w  j.       nil  ,  O  W  X  w    -  1J — L  il  p^D  ,            V  w  # 

JJ  u  . 

;  262,534 

:    270 , 234 

7,780  . 

8,973 

xU-V^<~     XJ-UU.X  ,     XUtJdi  ,      clliU.  pOilSil, 

•  T."h 

XJU  , 

i  0 

;             55  ' 

:          0' : 

2 

Wheat  anfl  ivhpr>  +  f  1  mi  v- 

illivui  u     c^il\_L     t^ilCcL  u     1  Xy  U.1 

1.  V -A  * 

Whent     P-vpiin                   (  fin  IK  ^ 

ixl . 

j  2/ 

'2  " 

I  -  -  N  .  -    /  ! 

:       £/  : 

.- 

t  2 

Wheat  flmiT-                fics  it,  ^  ■ 

Ull^  CX  U     -X  X.\J  U.  X                                    ^  lv>  Q     1U,  / 

;  ■ 

- 

WhnVTv  rv-P  TT     R  mV>oo+- 
unuj-j-jy   ui    u.    u,    wxifcjao   •  •  •  •  • 

J3D1  , 

;  479 

i  43.8 

:  1,914..;. 

1,858 

Of'.'hpYi   lirVtPn'f"    -PI  mi  -v* 

Si  01  , 

■  / 

:.  c/ 

c/ 

:;■  c/  : 

/ 

-  ~c/ 

Wiip  n  *!*      i  vi/>1iifli  *.ir.'    -f*T  /^ti 

•  in  nereis  oi  gram  , .... 

"On 

J3U, 

;       2 , 253 

!       2,061'  " 

:  '  ■  1-,914  : 

'  1,860 

0  the  t  prnA  n  n  t*o  rhi  <■»  +■  <5— 

V/  Uliv  X      £^X  U±  11    JJ  X      LXU.V.'  u  o  ( 

',' '. 

■"xboui  ob  oiriu.  uraciccrs  ....... 

h  D. 

j  2,750 

3,428 

432  I 

538 

uorii  eureais ,  rcac^/  tjo  eat  . , 

LD  . 

;  179 

335 

'           22  I 

31 

Ld. 

:  533 

2,028 

:        15  j 

42 

T 

ii  0, 

1  1,299 

1,526 

:        83 1 

.   '  114 

Wheat  cereals,  ready  to  eat,. 

Lo. 

:          '  23 

"  "33 

' "    .  3 :;. 

■5  5 

dxiccxo  ocitidis,   uo  ue  cooJxecL  . 

T  "K 

LD. 

:  T71 

147  - 

:  *  -      14  • 

16 

MThO  VI      /"»  Q  Y»  P  «^  1         "f-\~i  ri 

T 

h0  . 

:  '  '106 

95  ' 

:  15:: 

.':  13 

W  oxxc  x    £,xU.lXlfc>    cXXlU.  pxc|J.  ...... 

•         « /  -  •  -« 

d/ 

19  : 

2  17 

Total  grains  and  grain 

i . 

*n  vn  r^n  p  "f"  c 

10,864  ; 

;  12, 146 

PeertG  and    forMem'           fP  PAD  1  T-i  ^ 

m 

Ton 

:  H/ 

7  : 

...  10 

iviiii.  ieecLS— 

iviixuQ.  aairy  ano.  poultry  ieecis 

Ton 

j            53  : 

• ' 24' " 

951 ; 

1,066 

u  out r  px  (jparcQL  ana.  Eiixea.  •••• 

Ton 

:  i 

i  -  i 

•  '•  *    24  : 

42 

»ixj.t.cio  ieecis  i    uran  ,  micLCLiings. 

Ton 

.0  ' 

iV  £/ 

il  \ 

hj  11 

ion 

2 

89  ; 

40 

vll   Oi-l»iO    cXIiU.  OilrOdfiic   iticai  .... 

ion  • 

:  • , .   c/  ; 

c/  .  : 

14 

 «nf               -  1 

11 

T^A  "i"  o  *i     *P P       a    orvrT    -Pr*  A  Atn-Y*e*'      n  /  ' 
XU  Oai    lctJCLfa    clilu.   10U.CLfc3xS      17  .  . 

1,085  : 

1,180 

iJ-<-'J-'  o      •••••••••*.  .f.  ......  ........ 

T  V 

: . .     .38  : 

41  ; 

19  :" 

24 

ITuts: 

T."h 

\          63  : 

134  ; 

11  j 

25 

Lb. 

•        108  i 

92  ; 

14  ; 

12 

Other  nuts  

Lb. 

:         23'3' ' : 

 :  168  • 

•  " "."     32  : 

35 

T  "h 
xj  0  ,  - 

:          404'  " 1 

-394  '  ■ 

57  : 

72 

Oils  and  fats,  vegetable: 

Expressed-                 """"" -     *  ,;. 

Coconut  oil- 

•^dihle  ...... .».«;» ........ «  ».# 

Lb. 

:         953  : 

""  -   ^30  : 

38 

Inedible   ".^ 

'I;b*' 

::         247  : 

■  •  i  35  j  : 

!  10  .i 

5 

Cooking  fats  other  than  lard. 

•lib*  • 

i  

,;   ;  ;  '  831  : 

71  : 

80 

"*•'•« 

Continued  - 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS:    Shipments '  from  the  United  States  to  Puerto  Rico, 


1959-40  and  19.40-41  -  Continued 


Yeai 

-  beginning . 

July  1  b/ 

Commodity  shipped  •  • 

Unit  \ 

Quantity 

Value 

19  39-40  '. 

1940-41  '• 

1939-40 

1940-41 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS,  Continued:  ! 

1,000  ; 

1 ,000 

Oils  and  fats,  vegetable,  Con:  j 

Thousands ; 

Thousands  ' 

dollars  ' 

dollars 

Expressed,  Continued  -  \ 

Cottonseed  oil, crude  ........  ' 

Lb.  : 

60  i 

57  : 

6  : 

6 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined  ! 

Lb.  : 

121  ; 

66  : 

14  : 

Lb.  ■ 

901  • 

944  : 

96  | 

97 

Soybean  oil   « 

Lb.  i 

•  •  965  \ 

■  •  —  lv708  : 

92  : 

152 

Other  oils  and  fats,  expressed; 

Lb.  ; 

874  1 

554 

175 

104 

Total  oils  and  fats,  : 

Lb.  : 

•  4,834  \ 

5,029  •  : 

521  ; 

490 

Essential  or  distilled  oils  ...  : 

d/-  '  j 

-d/   •  i 

19  ' 

24 

Blended,  compounded,  etc.  ,  oils  ; 

Lb.  j 

•       -  -4  •  ! 

•  9  : 

8 

22 

Seeds,  except  oilseeds:  '• 

Lb.'  : 

-P^  : 

17 

0 

p 

Vegetable  nnrl  fTnmpr  cpprio  ■* 

T,"h 

Q 

a 
0 

c 

D 

Lb.  : 

45^  '. 

AT 

Starch,  cornstarch  and  flour  . ...  : 

Lb.  ' 

3,221  : 

4  081 

100 

Other  starch  

Lb,  j 

60  : 

•■  192 

3 

8 

Sugar  and  related  products: 

Sugar,  refined  (2,000  lb.) 

Ton  . 

Wy  \ 

...  .e/.. 

5 

5 

Glucose,  dry  (grape  sugar)  .... 
Glucose,  liquid  (corn  sirup)  .. 

Lb. 

Lb.  . 
Gal. 

' " "  ■  12  : 
182-  : 

"     - 10*  ' ; 

38 

'  ■  *  -  -  ei-2-  • 
. ..... 

1 

6  ' 
6 

to 

8 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured: 

Leaf  tobacco  - 

Black  fat,  water  baler,  and 

dark  African  

Lb . 

D 

±<d 

•  1 

2 

Bright  flue- cured   

Burley  , 

Lb. 
Lb. 

1  AP 

r                       J.  Old 

89 

*— >%J 

"I  fl  R 
J.OO 

•  77 
00 

;  8 

Cigar  leaf  # 

Dark-fired  Ky.  and  Tennessee. 

:  Lb. 
'  Lb. 

•     ■  31-3  -  - 
143 

318 
37 

'<  79 

•  Q4 
!  A 

One  sucker  leaf  .............. 

Other  leaf  tobacco  .......... 

:  Lb. 
:  Lb. 

;         "   616  -  • 

\ ■  1 ;  88 

....  .579. . 
186 

:  43 

■  6 

■  w 

:  37 

■  14 

:  Lb. 

.  '  '  -1.-416 

1,472 

181 

191 

Stems,  trimmings  and  scrap  .... 
Vegetables  and  preparations  : 
Vegetables- 

:  Lb. 

■  128 

226 

:  5 

;  8 

Dried  and  fresh- 

xjccuit) ,  giuuzi  ^lric-L.  snap/.. 

'     T  V 

•          461  . 

!  186 

j  26 

i  12 

Beans,  dried  

:  Lb. 

;  43,318 

.  44,084 

i  1,957 

;  1,845 

:  Lb. 

j  11,436 

'■  11,505 

•  198 

:  196 

Peas  ,  green  

:  Lb. 
:  Lb.. 

•  33 
3,70,1 

31 
4,255 

•  1 

•;  177 

\  2 
!  243 

Other  fresh  vegetables  .... 

I  Lb. 
;  Lb. 

•  52,960 
1  58 

;  si 

:  66,794 
;  243 
j  a/ 

619 

:  2 
i     "  88 

i  547 

i  13 

205 

Continued  - 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS :    Shipments  from  the  United  States  to  Puerto  Rico, 

1939-40  and  1940-41  -  Continued 


VUJUiUOCU.  \jj     SXlJ.pjJSj;  Q.  " 

Unit  I 

Year  beginning  July  1  b/ 

Quantity 

Value 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1929-40  " 

1940-41 

'^nr:(T-lrni'i5T,T;    P"POTlTlP  fTIC;       t^n-n  -M  mio  ^  •  « 
V  £JVGJ  J.i'VDJJti    .r  XUJJJUv  lO  ,     wOIibimiS  CLI  < 

vc-gt  i/duj-tb  ciiiu.  tjj.  cpdi  anions  |   uoni ; 

Lb.- 
Lb'.-  •  : 
Lb.-  1 
Lb.  ; 
Lb.'  ' 
Lb. 
Lb.- 
Lb. 
Lb.-  -: 
Lb.  - 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Gal. 

Lb< 

:    Lb;  : 

:  Gal  • .: 

Thousands 

'  Thousands 

1,000  : 
dollars 

1,000 
dollars 

Vegetable's-  ] 
Canned- 

•  -  141 
- • 166- 
214 
457 
•1-.736 
-  184 
2,049  . 
3,  322 
-1,107  . 

.  .  .176 

.                .  GOO. 

\  259 
:  929 

*  .  -  .  2*153  - 
|  280 

:  3,578 
I      :  7,610 

•  .  1,110 

26  ■'' 
,  10 
•  16 
34. 
173 
8 

1  137 
:  220 
!  96 

34 
17 
19 
69 

229 
12 

248 
-  497 

100 

Baked  "beans  &  pork  &  "beans.  • 

SmiTi  q                                               -  -  , 

Other  canned  vegetables  ...  ■ 
Total  canned  vegetables  . ' 
Ketchup  and  other  tomato  ■  table  ; 

.9  ,-376 

:  16,360 

720 

1,225 

;  .3,108 

«     — 99. . 

!  116- 
;       -  869  . 

;   82 

:      •  -  898 

;  ..d/.  .. 

•  2,272 

180 

I;  20 

:  11 

:  120 

:  32 
:  ■  ,97 

 15 

.  129 
.    5  19 
16 
121 
36 
101 
35 

Mayonnaise  and  salad  dressing  , 
Pickles  . . 

:-■  160 
:     .  .  .895 
:  97, 
i  897 

\  ay..., 

\j           x.     o ci*U-w c  fc>    ctii.  U.   Xuil  oXlc  o  ..... 

Other  vegetable  preparations  .. 
Total 'vegetables  and 

4,263 

4,745 

Misc.  vegetable  products. 
Drags,  herbs,  leaves,  and 

;.  ..-.-30-- 

«     .....  5.  . 

i    '  "a)"  " 

!.  .  .      .  35 

i-,        8  : 
L .  24 

:  29 

14 

40 

44 

Other  miscellaneous  vegetable 

Total  vegetable  products  .. 
Total  animal  products  ..... 

TOTAL  AGRICULTURAL  SHIPMENTS  .... 
TOTAL  SHIPMENTS  (TO  PUERTO  RICO) 
ALL  COMMODITIES  a/   

:  18,900  : 

;  8,784 

22,178 
9,507 

< 

;•  27,684 
:■  100,  507 

.  31,685 
120,957 

17     Includes  foreign  products,    b/    Corrected -to  December  1,  1941.     cj  Less  than 
500.    d/    Reported  in  value  only,     ej  •  January  -1  —  -June  .30.    Not  separately  class- 
ified prior  to  January  1,  1940.     f/  "Screenings  .and -broken -rice 'I  included  with 
"flour  and  meal"  prior  to  January  1,  1940.     g/ • -Not  .separately  classified  prior 
to  January  1,  1941.    hj    January  1-June  :30.    -i/    Excludes  .barley,  corn^  and  oats. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS:     Shipments  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska, 

1939-40  and  1940-41  a/ 

Year  "beginning  .July  ,1  b/~ 


Commodity  shipped 


Quantity 


Unit 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1,000 

1,000 

Thousands 

Thousands 

dollars 

dollars 

Lb. 

1,873; 

2.17Q 

590 

I  761 

Lb. 

438 

469 

96 

110 

Lb. 

6,684 

'7,238 

425 

|  497 

c/. 

:  c/ 

53 

•  71 

1,164 

1,439 

Doz. 

1,903 

\':. '  2', i8r  1 

-  525 

663 

Lb. 

4, 530 

;  5,856 

817 

1,186 

Lb. 

516 

■  595 

94 

114 

Lb. 

1,161 

1,494 

202 

291 

Lb. 

934 

1,016 

•  * ■  • 216 

;  251 

Lb. 

823  . 

;           983  • 

200 

;  254 

Lb. 

721 

1 ,006 

184 

274 

Lb. 

505 

"  '689' 

105 

149 

Lb. 

1,170  * 

!"*  1,259 

273 

307 

Lb. 

451 

474 

72 

85 

Lb. 

10,811 

13,372 

2,163 

2,911 

Lb. 

465 

540 

49 

58 

57 

•  78 

3,968 

5,149 

Gal. 

744 

.  917 

613 

792 

b-aJL.  . 

y  ( 

99 

£/'.... 

2/ 

148 

213 

Lb. 

1,337 

1,632 

299 

357 

'.   it.  - 

°J 

366  ' 

351 

Lb. 

3,551 

4,142  . 

300 

355 

Lb.  ' 

1,558 

1,356 

171 

149 

837 

855 

Value 


ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS: 
Dairy  pn ducts? 

Batter  c .  o  s  

Cheese  

Mi  11c,  evaporated,  unsweetened. 

Other  dairy  products  

Total  dairy  products  

Eggs ,  in  the  shell  

Meats : 

Beef  and  veal,  fresh  or  frozen. 

Mutton  and  lamb   

Pork- 
Fresh  or  frozen  

Bacon  

Hams  and  shoulders,  cured  .. 

Poultry  and  game,  fresh  , 

Sausage,  not  canned  

Canned  meats  

Other  meats  and  sausage 

casings   

Total  meats  and  sausage 

casings  

Oils  and  fats,  edible   

Other  animal  products  

Total  animals  and  animal 
products  , 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 
Beverages : 

Malt  liquors   

Wines  

Other  beverages  and  fruit 

juices  

Coffee,  green  and  roasted   

Fruits  and  preparations: 

Fresh  fruits  

Canned  fruits   

Dried  and  preserved  fruits, 
jellies,  jams,  etc.  ........ 

Total  fruits  and  fruit 
preparations   


Continued  - 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS:     Shipments  from  .  the' United  States  to  Alaska, 

1939-40  and  1940-41 — Continued 


Year  "beginning  July  1  "b/ 


Commodity  shipped 

Unit 

Quantity 

j          :  Value 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1939-40 

1940-41 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS,  Continued: 

Grains  and  grain  products: 

Bbl. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Ton 

Lb. 
Lb. 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1,000 
dollars 

1,000 
dollars 

Wheat,  flour  

-  Cereal  foods  

Other  grains  and  preparations. 
Total  grains  and  grain 

54 
818  ' 
1,129  ' 
c/ 

■  60 
879  ' 
;  678 
'  c/ 

-27g 

, "    ■  112 
;  116 
:  147 

297 
123 
!  71 
!  153 

;  654 

644  : 

Oils  and  fats,  expressed, 

Vegetables  and  preparations  : 

Other  fresh  vegetables  .,  

Other  vegetables  and 

sJ  . 

985 

-    ■  3  : 

7,089  ' 
5,277  _ 

sJ 

1,043  ' 

:  3 

7',  937 

!...  si 

'5,389 

102 

133 
;  318 

;     "  143 
;  250 
411 

-  * '  "  •  249 

'  96 

138 
345 

140 
258 
427 

283 

Total  vegetables  and 

1 ,053 

1,108 

Other  vegetable  products  

Total  vegetable  products  ..... 

TOTAL  AGRICULTURAL  SHIPMENTS  a/. 

TOTAL  SHIPMENTS  (TO  ALASKA) 
ALL  COMMODITIES   .. 

•     SJ  . 

.  ...st  . 

282 

572 

4, 536 
3,968 

5,219 
5,149 

8,504 
;    43',  827 

10,368 
60 , 279 

a/"  Includes  foreign  products, 

b/  Corrected  to  December  1,  1941. 

cj  Reported  in  value  only, 

d/  Excludes  barley,  corn,  and  oats. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS :     Shipments  from  the  United  States  to  Virgin  Islands, 

1939-40  and  1940-41    a/  7. 


Year  beginning  July  1 

W 

Commodity  shipped 

'Unit 

Quantity 

Value 

1939-40 

•  1940-41 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1  000 

1,000 

ANIlvIALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS : 

1,11V  U.odJlU.0 

UJlJ-a  -  'j 

r\  n  1  1  f>  V  Q 

c/ 
2J 

. —  / 

1 

;  i 

Dai  ry  pro  due  t  s : 

■  Lb. 

46  . 

:  55 

 13  . 

:■  •  •  17 

|  Lb. 

95  • 

88  ■  • 

-   ..  18 

i  19 

Milk,  evaporated,  unsweetened  • 

'  Lb. 

640 

\  641 

48 

;  49 

Infants'  foods,  malted  mi lk, etc. 

Lb. 

12 

'  13" 

J,  tj 

4  • 

'  .  4 

Other  dairy  products  .......... 

w 

el  

:    „  / 

4 

6 

87 

95 

Do  z. 

23 

;  .40 . 

.   ....  6- 

12 

Meats : 

Beef  and  veal- 

Lb.  • 

30 

|  21 

5 

6 

Pickled  or  cured  

Lb. 

38  •• 

;-  28 

 4.  . 

:  3 

Canned,  including  corned  .... 

Lb. 

6  • 

;    .     .    .  .  7 

 2  — 

:        ■  i 

Total  "beef  and  veal  ....... 

Lb. 

74 

-  •  56- 

11. 

10 

Pork- 

Lb. 

30 

•  .  -44 

5 

9 

Bacon,  including  sides  ...... 

Lb.  : 

11 

2 

:  3 

Hams  and  shoulders,  cured  ... 

Lb. 

83 

:      .  102 

■  17 

23 

Lb. 

165 

127 

13 

10 

Lb.  ' 

11  • 

20-  ■ 

•  6 

Lb. 

300 

307 

41 

'  51 

Lb. 

28 

39 

7  : 

11 

Sausage-  [ 

Lb. 

42  -  : 

31- 

6  ' 

6 

Lb. 

33 

47  • 

7 

11 

Sausage  ingredients  ,  salted,  etc. 

Lb.  ' 

43 

3 

6 

Other  meats,  fresh,  cured,  ' 

Lb. 

27  . 

'  24 

5  < 

5 

Total  meats  and  meat 

Lb. 

547  .  . 

•  577  - 

80 

100 

Oils,  fats,  and  greases,  animal: 

Lard,  including  neutral   

Lb. 

164 

'•  119 

14  \ 

9 

Lb. 

.  116 

154  ' 

12  1 

13 

Other  oils  and  fats,  animal  ...  ■ 

Lb. 

«/ 

1 

Total  oils,  fats,  greases  ... 

Lb. 

■  230 

.  274 

26 

22 

•  si 

r~n — 

w  ■ 

1 

Total  animals  and  animal 

,      200  : 

231 

Continued  - 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCT'S:     Shipments  from  the  United  States  to  Virgin  Islands, 

   1959-40  and  1940—  1-1- Continued •  ■  :  - 


Commodity  shipped 

Year  beginning  July  1 

V 

Unit. 

Quantity 

Value 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1939-40 

1940-41 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS;  " 

1,000 

1,000 

Beverages: 

•Thousands 

Thousands 

,  dollars" 

dollars 

Malt  extract  and  malt  sirup  ... 

"  Lb. 

7 

-   48 

1 

5 

Mai  t.  1  iquors  t 

Gal. 

' 

[  "  125 

j    '    ;  26 

.'•  82 

Sirups  and  flavors  for 

•*---"«•.., 

;  Gal. 

'     _  5 

6 

:'  8 

•  10 

Gal. 

"s  ' 

: 5' 

:   2 

6 

Other  beverages  

Gal. 

]     '  14"  ' 

5'  ' 

:   7 

3 

Total  beverages   

44 

106 

Chocolate,  including  sweetened. . ,  " • 

Lb. 

13 

15 

:  3 

3 

Cocoa,  powdered                  M  . . ... '  , 

Lb. 

•    .  .     212  ' 

r ;  17 

i  2 

:  ••  2 

Lb;: 

' '  *47  " 

'  '  64 

'  6 

:  8 

Lb. 

*  17  * 

: ;i5 

j"  6 

6 

Drugs, herbs, leaves, roots,  -crude 

Lb. 

19 

•  l 

j  8; 

'f-  1 

Fruits  and  preparations:  : 

. .  „ 

Fresh— 

\  -  _  T  . 

^VPj?-*-  ^  ^  •••••••••••••••••••### 

Bu. 

:          3  " 

i  3 

Lb. 

;  16 

:         2  ' 

:  2 

Box 

o 

2 

:  ^ 

3 

Other  fresh  fruits  ..'  

•  • 

c/ 

c/ 

:  4 

'  2 

Total  fresh  fruits  

.  .„ 

:  13 

:  10 

Dried  and  evaporated  fruits  ... 

Lb;.  ■ 

26 

27 

:  2 

3 

Lb. 

'  '   63 

,  :  ,  66 

:  6 

6 

Fruit  juices—-  . 

%  -;'  -       '  - 

Pineapple  juice  

.Gel. 

7  " 

•  "  8 

•      •  4V 

6 

Other  fruit  juices  

.  Gal. 

....  ,14 

:  :9 

Lb. 

'  vio 

16 

:  2 

3 

Total  fruits  and  fruit 

-  - 

.   •    .  , 

r  •  36: 

37 

Grains  and  grain  products; 

Corn  and  cornmeal- 

-  Corn,  grain                  ( 56  lb. ) 

.  3u. 

2 

;  l 

\  2 

1 

Bbl. 

'  •  -y  ■ 

  *6 

:  26 

21 

Corn,"  including  cornmeal 

'-" 

in  terms  of  grain   

Bu. 

','         30  ' 

  23 

28 

1  22 

Oats  and  oatmeal  — 

Oats,  grain  (32  lb.) 

Bu.. 

l 

1 

;  l-v 

1 

Oatmeal,  groats,  rolled  oats 

Lb. 

-'43'' 

"  "  "  1  45 

\  3 

3 

Oats,   including  oatmeal 

in  terms  of  grain   

Bu. 

'A 

'  A 

Rice,  milled,  including  brown  ej 

Lb. 

608 

728 

;  22 

26 

Wheat  flour-                 (196  lb, J 

Bbl. 

17 

 T4 

:  65 

|  55 

Bbl. 

0 

0 

;  0 

0 

Continued  - 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS;     Shipments  from  the  United  States  to  Virgin  Islands, 


1939-40  and  1940-41  -  Continued 


Year  beginning  July  1 

V 

Commodity  shipped  : 

Unit  ! 

Quantity  \ 

Value 

1939-40  1 

1940-41  i 

1939-40  ; 

1940-41 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS,   Continued:  j 

1,000  j 

1,000 

Grains  and  grain  products,    Con:  : 

Thousands' 

Thousands ■ 

dollars  : 

dollars 

Lb.  : 

88  ; 

97  ; 

14  ; 

16 

Macaroni,   spaghetti,  and 

•  ; 

Lb.  : 

50  : 

52  : 

3  : 

4 

Other  grains  and  preparations  .  \ 

c/  : 

4  : 

5 

Total  grains  and  grain  : 

•  ■ 

140  : 

132 

Eeeds  and  fodders;  ■ 

d/-  \ 

Mill  feeds   (2,240  lb.)..  : 

Ton  : 

y  \ 

15  : 

14 

c/  \ 

a  \ 

1  : 

Gal.  \ 

202  j 

750  ; 

6  : 

37 

Nut s ;  : 

•    «  : 

Lb.  • 

31'  : 

35 

■     3  ' 

3 

Lb.  : 

•  13 

-      -10  ' 

...  .1 

1 

Oils  and  fats,  vegetable;  ; 



Expressed  oils  and  fats-  \ 

Lb. 

■  181 

210 

10 

11 

Cooking  fats  other  than  lard  .  : 

Lb; 

:  90- 

24 

7 

:  2 

Lb. 

:  22 

26 

2 

:•  3 

Lb. 

:     ■  •  76 

■  84 

7 

:  7 

Other  oils  and  fats,  expressed 

Lb-. 

;  ioi 

79 

11 

:  8 

Total  oils  and  fats, 

• 

> 

Lb.  ' 

'i      ■  470- 

■•     •  423 

 37 

:  31 

Essential  or  distilled  oils- 

:  Lb. 

;    "  2 

0 

\  4 

:  -  o 

Other  oils,  essential  or 

;  c/ 

i  o/ 

:  8 

:  2 

Total  oils,  essential 

'■  12 

•  2 

Blended,   compounded,  or 

;  d/ 

mixed  perfume— flavor  oils  .... 

:  Lb. 

;  o 

\  *J 

:  o 

:  Lb. 

\  5 

:  6 

•  1 

:  l 

i  Lb. 

;  •    -  •  84 

95 

:  3 

*  rz 
O 

Tobacco  leaf,  unmanufactured: 

Black  fat,  water  baler  and 

dark  African   

:  Lb. 

\      -  32 

I  24 

4 

'  o 

•  Lb. 

:  -i 

\  0 

1  m 

Vegetables  and  preparations: 

Vegetables,  dried  and  fresh- 

:  Lb. 

230 

\  188. 

'  12 

:  io 

;  Lb. 

:  8i 

75 

:  4 

:  4 

Continued  - 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS:'   .Shipments  from  the  United  States  to  Virgin  Islands, 


1939-40  and  1940-41  -  Continued 


X  cc 

ir  beginning  July  1 

o/ 

Commodity  shipped  ; 

Unit 

Quantity 

Value 

1939-40  i 

1940-41  ; 

1939-40  : 

1940-41 

VE 

JETA3LS  PRODUCTS,  Continued: 

1,000  ; 

1,000 

Vegetables  &  preparations,   Con:  > 

Thousands 

Thousands  '• 

dollars  ' 

dollars 

fegctables,  dried  and  fresh,  Con.- 

- 

-  ■  •  ■  : 

Onipns    ; 

Lb. 

128  : 

100  i 

3 

2 

Potatoes,  v/hite  

Lb. 

950 

868  ; 

16  j 

11 

Lb. 

•  16 

■  •  •  14  : 

1 

1 

of 

c/  '■ 

9  ! 

7 

Total  fresh  and  dried  veg.  ■ 

45  ■ 

35 

janned  vegetables- 

Baked  beans  &  pork  and  beans. 

Lb; 

28  ■ 

 40-  • 

■  •    -  2- 

3 

Lb. 

34  ' 

44 

rr 

6  . 

•  M 

Lb.  • 

•  67 

■    •  80- 

 7 

9 

Lb.  • 

■28 

 o3  • ' 

•  •  1 

Lb. 

20 

41 

1 

rr 

o 

Tomato  paste  and  puree   , 

Lb. 

55 

■'"     95  . 

3 

.  8 

Other  canned  vegetables   

Lb.  ' 

•  64- 

  107 

5 

8 

Total  canned  vegetables 

and  vegetable  juices  .... 

Lb.  - 

^296' 

440 

22 

37 

KcteOsajj  and  other  tomato  sauces 

Lb.' 

inn.  . 

lUo 

-  •   -           A  P. 

ry 

«  ( 

n 
o 

Lb. - 

25 

28 

4 

5 

Gal. 

4 

3 

1 

1 

Lb.- 

■  '  11 

9  • 

3 

2 

Other  vegetable  preparations  . . 

- 

c/ 

c/ 

1 

3 

-■■•'otal  vegetables  and 

83 

86 

8 

Other  vegetable  products  ........  - 

8 

Total  vegetable  products  ...... 

419 

484 

200 

231 

TOTAL  AGRICULTURAL  SHIPMENTS  .... 

i 

619 

715 

TOTAL  SHIPMENTS  (TO  VIRGIN 

ISLANDS)  ALL  COMMODITIES  

2,657 

•  3,658 

a/  Includes  foreign  products. 

b/  Corrected  to  December  1,  1941.  *   

cj  Reported  in  value  only. 

~&J  Less  than  500. 

ej  "Screenings  and  broken  rice"  included  with  1 "flour  and -meal"  prior  to 


January  1,  1940. 
fj    Excludes  barley,  corn,  and  oats. 


******* 


